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Moderator Wilbur La Roe, Jr. (page I!) 





The Whole Bunch of Graces 


D URING A Visit to China, I once spent a day 

travelling on a freight car with Robert E. 
Speer. That day is not easily forgotten. The 
train moved slowly, and at every stop Chinese 
men and women and babies continued to fill 
the car until there was no room to move. It is 
‘mpossible to recall our winding conversation 
in the crowded car, but I do remember we 
spent time gathering from memory the verses 
dealing with the virtues and graces, which 
hang in bunches among the richness of the 
New Testament. Such clusters as these: “The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance.” (Gal. 5:22, 23) And, “The 
fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness and right- 
eousness and truth.” (Ephesians 5:9) We 
gathered quite a collection of verses and, in 
addition, this story: 

At a theological seminary one of the pro- 
fessors offered this prayer: “O Lord, give us 
the grace of patience. O Lord, give us the 
grace of kindness. O Lord, give us the grace 
of meekness. O Lord, give us the grace of joy. 
Yes, Lord, give us the whole bunch of graces.” 
The professor was right: grace never comes 
singly; grace comes in rich clusters, weighted 
with the generosity of the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Apostle Paul was always gathering 
“graces” into clusters. He praised the Chris- 
tians at Corinth to the sky for their many 
graces: they knew how to speak for Christ, 
they knew what they believed, they were 
buoyantly enthusiastic, they possessed the 
grace of love. Paul gathered all their graces 
into a cluster and asked them to add one more 
when he said, “As ye abound in every thing, 


in faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and 
in all diligence, and in your love to us, see 
that ye abound in this grace also.” (JJ Cor. 
8:7) 

What was this neglected grace about which 
Paul spoke? He was talking about generosity. 
He was pleading for the completion of a 
money-raising project which was started the 
previous year. 

To speak of “money” as a grace arrests 
attention. “Money” is a banker’s word, but 
“grace” is an artist’s word. The word grace 
is difficult to translate. Perhaps our word 
charm comes as near to it as anything. Paul 
was saying to the Christians of Corinth, “See 
that ye add this charming, lovely thing to all 
those lovely graces of the Spirit which you 
already possess.” Their cluster of graces had 
not come to its fullness of beauty until this 
grace of generosity was added. 

“Grace is more beautiful than beauty,” says 
one of our wise men. We remember also the 
words, “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though He was rich, yet for your 
sakes He became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might be rich.” (JJ Cor. 8:9) We 
know the charm of Jesus’ life, His self-giving, 
His voluntary poverty. All His earthly posses- 
sions were divided at the cross among the four 
soldiers who kept vigil—even the garment that 
was woven without seam was gambled away. 
On the cross He gave Himself. It was this out- 
pouring of life in love and sacrifice that char- 
acterized the life of Jesus. 

If we are to be Christlike, we must possess 
this grace, this thing of beauty, this gener- 
osity of Spirit which gives, and gives, and 
gives. 


SEugh Komen tha. 


Hucn Tomson Kerr, D.D., LL.D. 
Past Moderator of the General Assembly 


Pastor Emeritus, Shady Side Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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John Foster Dulles (“Peace Is Pos- 
sible,” page 3) is chiefly known as adviser 
o Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
t the London Conference and a member 
of the United States delegation to the last 

nited Nations Assembly. A Presbyterian, 
he also formerly directed the Federal 

ouncil of Church’s Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace and is an active 
dvocate of church-participation in the 
chievement of world unity. 


The first time we 
put in a call to the 
man who wrote 
“Fighter for the 
Faith” (page 11) we 
heard a cheery “Hap- 
py afternoon! Gene 

‘ Stone.” The greeting 
} € so intrigued us that 
we considered adapt- 
ng it for office use, with such variations as 
Festive Friday,” but gave it up when we 
msed the snare of a “Moody Monday.” 
When in the Army, Gene Stone was known 
round camp as “the happy chaplain.” He 
yas a reporter for Philadelphia papers and 
ditor of the West Philadelphia Times be- 
ore he became a minister. He studied for 
he clergy at night and held two pastorates 
efore joining the Presbytery of Philadel- 
hia as director of field work. He has a 
adio program, Religion in the News, over 
PEN. He accomplished a real feat in 
inning down the much-traveled Moder- 
or long enough for an interview. 


Alice H. Lewis (“We’re Going Back to 
iam,” page 16) has an ardent interest in 
he Orient, after spending eighteen years 
f her energetic life in China. Married to 
harles H. Lewis, the missionary, she 
ved in all but one 
ation of the South 
hina Mission, until 
938, when fourteen 
onths of bombing 
d the closing of the 
hools made her de- 
ide to bring their two Ff 
hildren back to this 
buntry. Mrs. Lewis is 

ior Editor of the Division of Education 
d Information of the Board of Foreign 
fissions. She has written “Tales from 
butheast Asia” and “Tales from China,” 
nd, in collaboration with Reverend S. 
ranklin Mack, head of the division, a 
hristmas pageant, “Goodwill to Men.” 
y now, she is a grandmother three times 
hd says it doesn’t hurt a bit. 








Francis E. Hewens (“The Factory Is 
is Parish,” page 13) is one-time reporter 
br the New York World Telegram and 
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New York Times, now public relations 
director of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce. He lives on a two-acre 
farm, which he ploughs with a jeep, and 
spends his spare time in a basement work- 
shop. He has written numerous magazine 
pieces and four books. The latter, he says, 
were “resoundingly rejected.” 


History is never dull to courtly Charles 
A. Anderson, manager of the Depart- 
ment of History of 
the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. He 
finds in the musty 
records of the Church 
living stories of its 
development and the 
courage of its leaders. 

Hence, he looks upon 
the 8,000 collected 
letters of Sheldon Jackson (page 21) as 
a gold mine, rich in glimpses into the life 
of this forceful character. Dr. Anderson 
was president of two colleges and Presby- 


terian pastor of the University of Penn- 
sylvania before becoming the Church’s 
historian in 1944. 


The Next Issue 

In an article on the work of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, John Park Lee will cite the 
means by which those suffering from an 
obsession for drinking have freed them- 
selves from it, with faith as the key. Mr. 
Lee is connected with St. Luke’s and 
Children’s Medical Center in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson provides a 
Pre-Easter message, selections from the 
pen of the late Robert E. Speer. Our 
“Presbyterian Personality” is Judge H. E. 
Millen, first Negro judge in Pennsylvania. 
Russ Davis takes us into court as well as 
the private life of Mr. Millen, in the arti- 
cle “Elder on the Bench.” In “I’ve Lost a 
Friend” Dr. Sam Higginbottom tells of 
his association with Gandhi. In “Trumpets 
Before Her” Ruth L. Vernon interviews 
Nelia Gardner White winner of the West- 
minster Annual Fiction Award. 
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... Presenting opinions of readers 


EDITORS NOTE: PRresBYTERIAN LIFE 
Mailed 11,000 copies of a preview issue 
dated January 17 to active pastors, lay com- 
missioners to the last three General As- 
semblies, Church executives, and seminary 
students. 

The following letters represent a cross- 
section of comments on the preview issue. 


Encouraging Words 


All of us in the religious publishing 
field have been eagerly looking forward 
to your first issue. I, for one, am not only 
not in any degree disappointed, but am 
amazed that your baby has turned out to 
be not only beautiful but gives promise 
of being a prodigy! More power to you. 

—CLARENCE W. HALL 
Managing Editor, Christian Herald 


In every respect it would appear that 
you have established a publication which 
will be unsurpassed in excellence among 
the religious journals of America. The 
staff of THE CHAPLAIN and THE 
LINK join with me in wishing you much 
happiness and success in this new en- 
deavor. 

—DetMar L. DyrESON 
Editor, The Link and The Chaplain 


How greatly we Presbyterians have 
needed this journal and have longed for 
its appearance—and how finely you have 
fulfilled our hopes. May God bless and 
increase this enterprise. 

—S. Carson Wasson 
Minister, The Presbytcrian Church, Rye, N. Y. 


Too Presbyterian? 


. .. Is it not possible to lay stress upon 
“Christians” rather than Presbyterians? 
My parish is the only non-Roman Cath- 
olic work here. In it there are Lutherans, 
Baptists, Methodists, Adventists, Chris- 
tian (Church of Christ) and many other 
denominations. All these are Christian 
but not Presbyterian. .. . 

—LAWRENCE RouMPF 
Minister, Presbyterian Church, Stanford, Mont. 


Board Influence? 


We had eight couples, ministers of the 
Presbytery and their wives, in Sunday 
evening. We discussed the preview issue. 
The reaction was universally unfortunate. 
All felt that it looked just like another 
Mission Board publication for promotion. 
The sentimental picture on the front, the 









sentimental lead article without any ne 
worthiness and the relegation of the r 
columns to the back pages gives ex: 
the wrong emphasis and illustrates 
the original purpose of a magazine 
help the Boards with newsworthy m 
rial of general interest has been char 
so that Board promotion now comes f 
I am all for promoting the Board ca 
but unless we get a public to want ton 
the magazine, the magazine and wi 
the Boards will lose out. You and f¢ 
must see that this magazine must ap 
on the basis of news interest first or 
it will “flop.” 

The Boards have been primarily in 
ested in getting money. Money appeal 
sentimentality. 

News ‘interest appeal must be long 
conflict. Phe paper must have as its f 
tion reporting the assault of the Chur 
militant upon the battlements of Hell. 
must have virility, masculine interest : 
reporting of the world shaking movemé 
of Christianity against the legions 
darkness. Certainly there is moral confi 
going on in this world and the church 
in it. Let us have it reported that w: 

In general, your format is good, the 1 
of pictures excellent. 

Let the news items deal with live issu 
that have Christian editorial slant a 
they can cover more than just Chu 
news, as the provocative cutting edge By 
Christianity touches many issues of we 
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Strength to your right arm in this 1 age 
job. We want this magazine to succeed§§Nations 
—Epwarp W. Stimsqpast re 

Minister, Knox Presbyterian Church, Cincinngy istic a 
The t 

Thanks to Dr. Stimson for his stimp*pectec 
lating comments on news. It is only pons. F 
t woulc 


to say, towever, that the Boards are } 
ting no pressure upon us. The staf orld. 


sumes full responsibility for the mé uickly 
zine —THE Eprrors. But 
ations 

Thank you very much for sending oreign 


copy of the preview of PresByTerigg® S¢cur 


Lire. I think it is swell. It carried @ The | 
the ideas that the original committee @ Politic 
aternati 





pressed, and so far I don’t see any @ 


dence of pressure by the Boards. I pay chai 
tainly hope the editors will be able hinery 
withstand anything of this sort... . Met com 
issue really is very much better thampght an 
expected for the first one. Your comm The | 
tee and its employees have really dongpes, p 


very good job. ovide 
—Hersert H. Smige won 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, @™ nati 
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: ohn Foster Dulles (left), diplomat, lawyer, and church leader, confers with 
UMM rs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Secretary of State George Marshall at U.N. session. 
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(\ GREAT many people today are discour- 
aged about the progress of the United 
‘ations. They are disappointed about its 
bast record and they are frankly pessi- 
cingistic about its future. 
0m The trouble lies in the fact that people 

stimm™pected too much from the United Na- 
jy ions. From its inception people thought 
re would be a cure-all for the ills of the 
af @orld. They thought it would operate 
mammuickly to establish a lasting peace. 

But this has not happened. The United 
‘ations has not secured the peace. Five 
g m@ reign Ministers’-conferences have failed 
TERI? Secure the peace. 

ed @ The United Nations is not all at once 
tee @ Political machine adequate to settle all 
xy aternational differences. There was never 
1 pty chance of that because political ma- 
\ble Phinery only works well when it carries 
fut community judgments as to what is 
ight and what is wrong. 

The United Nations and its various 
odies, particularly the General Assembly, 
rovide places where representative men 
d women from all over the world dis- 
Ss national conduct and national ideals 
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will—on a scale comparable to war without the war spirit.” 


and try to agree on what is right and 
what is wrong. 

Out of that discussion gradually will 
come common moral standards. That is 
the foundation of world order. The re- 
ligious people of the world, and especially 
Christian, should work enthusiastically to 
help build that moral foundation. 

People should not feel and should not 
say that the United Nations has failed. 
For one, I am wholly optimistic about 
the United Nations. It is doing the kind 
of job which now needs to be done, and 
is doing it more successfully than we 
dreamed would be the case at San Fran- 
cisco. Even as it now stands UN is far 
more potent than the League of Nations 
ever was. Those who are dissatisfied are 
in the main those who would like to see a 
steeple built before the foundation is laid. 

The United Nations today is an organi- 
zation composed of fifty-seven nations 
working and struggling together to settle 
their differences. This is an achievement 
in itself. In every UN agency from the 
Commission on Human Rights to the 
Trusteeship Council, new steps in interna- 
tional cooperation have been made. The 
UN partition plan for Palestine provides 


at least a possible hope to that stricken 
country. The UN Temporary Commission 
for Korea marks the first main step 
towards re-establishing that country’s in- 
dependence. The recent formation of the 
Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly, or “Little Assembly,” may speed 
the completion of the General Assembly’s 
many projects. 

Though some may agree: with me in 
my optimism about the United Nations, 
they would point out that the most im- 
portant problem today is the alleged “im- 
pending war” between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

I do not believe in such a war. The 
United States does not want it. The 
Soviet Union does not want it. 

The immediate ambitions of Soviet 
leaders are not of a kind which will be 
satisfied by military effort. They are seek- 
ing first to overthrow free institutions by 
undermining them economically and tak- 
ing advantage of their weaknesses. 

If they succeed and get control over 
much of the world, then the United States 
will be isolated and in a dangerous posi- 
tion. 

The defense against this control is not 
military, but economic and social. We 
must help to maintain free institutions by 
invigorating them with fresh ideas and 
with the economic aid needed to get these 
ideas to take root and to grow strong. 

The peoples having free institutions can 
get this economic aid through the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, or Marshall Plan. 
If the Marshall Plan becomes a reality, 
peace will become a reality. If the Mar- 
shall Plan fails and Western Europe falls, 
war might then become a reality. But it 
is not going to fail. 

It is here that the churches of America 
come in. It is important, not only that 
the plan be put through, but that it be 
put through in a spirit of brotherly love 
without suspicion, hatred and hysteria. 
Only the church people of America can 
assure that. 

Our churches and congregations have 
never had a greater opportunity than that 
which they have today—the chance to 
form a decisive peace. 

But the time for action is short. 

There ought to be a dedication of 
American church people, in fact, of all 
Americans, toward doing something new 
and better in Europe. There is a tre- 
mendcus opportunity to do a creative job. 
We can be partners toward something 
new and great. 

Peace calls for a grand effort on a scale 
comparable to a war effort. We must 
make that effort without developing a war 
spirit. 

Our program is clear. We must keep 
emotionally steady. We must support the 
Marshall Plan. We must support the 
United Nations. We must put forth this 
great creative effort animated by good 
will and not by hate. 








Now is the Time 
For All Good Men... 


This year is a layman’s year. Next Sun- 
day, for the first time, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. will observe Men’s 
Day. Some 650,000 Presbyterian laymen 
from all over the country will meet to- 
gether to rededicate themselves to Chris- 
tian service. Chairman of the National 
Committee on Men’s Day is Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey (see page 
6). Members of the committee include 
Ralph Gates, Governor of Indiana, James 
Duff, Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas J. Watson, president of Interna- 
tional Business Machines. 

On February 12-14, the first national 
conference of Presbyterian men was held 
in Chicago (see below). Some 400 lay- 
men and ministers attended, representing 
all the Church’s Synods and Presbyteries. 

In addition, two of the nation’s large 
cities elected laymen to head interdenomi- 
national church groups late last month. 
Chester R. MacPhee, a realtor, was elected 
president of the San Francisco Council of 
Churches. Banker Harold F. Nelson be- 
came president of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Council of Churches. 


“From Monday Morn 
To Saturday Night” 


Delegates to the national conference of 
Presbyterian men in Chicago, February 
12-14 were told, “We must not stop with 
discussion.” Church Moderator Wilbur La 
Roe Jr. and educator Charles J. Turck, 
both speaking in the opening session of the 
conference, emphasized that “the impor- 
tant work of the Christian layman is not 
done on Sunday, but from Monday morn- 
ing until Saturday night in the commun- 
ity.” The conference set up the Council of 
Presbyterian Men in the United States of 
America. 

Dr. Turck, serving as chairman of the 
conference, keynoted the meeting. He 
said, “How can we fit ourselves to make 
the church in Cedar Rapids or Little Falls 
where we live a power of righteousness in 
that community, in our own lives, and in 
the lives of our fellow citizens? What can 
we do as churchmen to stop the decline 
of the American people towards the disas- 
ters that Amos described in 780 B.c.—dis- 









asters that are the inescapable heritage of 
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powerful, wealthy, satisfied people who 
have no moral standards?” 

“My first practical suggestion,” Dr. 
Turck stated in the keynote address, “is 
that we learn what Presbyterianism says 
about freedom, about conscience, about 
Church and State, about the control of the 
human spirit by any man-made institution 
—lessons we need to learn today if we are 
to keep America Protestant and make it 
Christian.” 

Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in the 
second conference address, defined the 
work of the Church. “No sacramental 
function can exhaust the Church’s role. It 
must be more than the place where the 
Word is preached and the Sacraments ad- 
ministered. It must be more than a socio- 
logical agent for the welfare of seciety.” 





























Cc. J. Turck: “What can we do... ?” 


Moderator La Roe added his call for ac- 
tion in the final address of the first session. 
Pointing out one specific problem, the 
moderator said, “Our Church would be 
strengthened immeasurably if we could 
bring about more delegation of responsi- 
bility and work to the broad shoulders of 
our able laymen. . . . We weaken our 
Church by putting too much of a load on 
the minister, with the result that the aver- 
age minister is so cluttered up with a 
thousand administrative details that he 
does not have time for study, rest, recrea- 
tion and planning.” 

He concluded, “My plea to Presbyterian 





lay leaders today is that they will live 
more adequately, looking upon themselves 
as living tools in the hands of an infinite 
sculptor, to be used by Him for the build. 
ing of the Kingdom of God.” 

Dr. Paul C. Payne, Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, and Dr. Herrick B. Young pre. 
sented a panel on the Church at work 
through the Boards of Christian Educa. 
tion and National and Foreign Missions 

After the panel, the conference di- 
vided into five working commissions to 
prepare reports on the place of Presbyj [0 
terian men in the Church. Friday was deg Y2™4 
voted to meetings of the five commissiongg “0D st 
with a message of greetings from the Nz middle 
tional Council of Women’s Organizations ence b 
by Mrs. John Irvine, and a description of Left.” 
the work of the General Assembly and the 
General Council by Stated Clerk William [), Mf 
Barrow Pugh. Friday evening, member Th 
of the International Fellowship Missiow. . 
(PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Feb. 14) were intro an owe 
duced, and Dr. Louis H. Evans, pastor oj nt = 
the Hollywood, California, First Presby oad 
terian Church, spoke on winning men t y ric 
Christ. Following a report of the commi ax ing 
sion on the National Council, elections Earli 
were held. mmewe 

The conference was climaxed by Joh Arthur 
Foster Dulles (see page 3) speaking om "dio b 
what Christianity means to the worlgs@2y bil 
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Charles J. Turck 
Elected President 


Dr. Charles J. Turck, prominent ed 
cator and President of Macalester Colleg 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was elected the fi 
president of the newly-formed Nation I 
Conference of Presbyterian Men. 

Dr. Turck was formerly president 
Centre College, Kentucky, for nine yea 
Prior to that he taught law at three differ 
ent universities: Tulane, Vanderbilt, an 
Kentucky. He was dean of the law schod 
at Kentucky. In 1945 he was elected t 
the presidency of the Association ¢ 
American Colleges. 

Despite the fact that he is a laymat 
Dr. Turck is thorotghly familiar wi 
Presbyterian organizational structure. 
1936 he helped reorganize the Departmer 
of Social Education and Action of th 
Board of Christian Education. After th 
reorganization, he became the new dem 
partment’s first secretary. 
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Dr. Turck served as chairman of the 
temporary Special Lay Committee, the 
group appointed by the 1944 General As- 
sembly to prepare for the establishment 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. 


Christian Premier 
Resigns His Post 


Japan this month lost its first Christian 
premier, Presbyterian Tetsu Katayama, 
and its fifth cabinet since the start of the 
occupation. Katayama’s government re- 
signed because of the internal situation in 
the Socialist Party. 

General Douglas MacArthur said Kata- 
yama and his cabinet had given the coun- 
try “conscientious and patriotic leadership. 
As with all governments since the hectili- 
ties ended, his (Katayama’s) has been 
confronted with serious political, economic 
and social dislocations which are the nat- 
ural consequence of war and defeat.” 

In announcing his resignation, Kata- 
yama added, “Japan’s democratic revolu- 
tion should be materialized by following a 
middle-of-the-road course without influ- 
ence by the extreme Right or the extreme 
Left.” 


U.M.T. Battle Slackens Off 


The battle over universal military train- 
ing assumed the proportions of a dog fight 
this month. Speaker Joseph Martin of the 
House denied that the Republicans had 
shelved the U.M.T. program, but so far 
nothing had happened. 

Earlier this month President Truman 
renewed his support of U.M.T. Senator 
Arthur Capper (Kansas) declared in a 
radio broadcast that he would vote against 
any bill for U.M.T. He also said that he 
understood “that a number of the best 
minds in the armed services, including 
some top-ranking generals, do not believe 
in compulsory military training but these 
are barred from expressing their views by 
Army regulations. We may hear from 
them later on as . . . their sense of citizen- 


-mship rises above Army regulations.” 
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An ironic note came from Philadel- 
phia, where three of U.M.T.’s most vig- 
orous opponents have their headquarters. 
Philadelphia was 77 per cent for U.M.T., 
17.6 against, according to an independent 
newspaper poll, in spite of the wide-voiced 
opposition of three religious organizations: 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., (By vote of 
the General Assembly, at its meeting in 
Grand Rapids, May 19, 1947) Society of 
Friends, and Evangelical and Reformed 


The Presbyterian Church and its col- 
leagues are only three of more than fifty 
national organizations opposing U.M.T. 
Half of these organizations are Church 
groups. The other half include American 
Council on Education, National Catholic 
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YEE YUN HO AND THE PACKING CRATES 


HE YOUNG MAN shown above with four 
ragged Korean children is Yee Yun- 
Ho. Yun-Ho, who is twenty-seven and a 
graduate of the Presbyterian Seminary in 
Seoul, Korea, probably would be pastor of 
a flourishing church instead of in the com- 
pany of these children, had it not been for 
something that happened a few months ago. 
Yun-Ho, an artist as .well as a theo- 
logian, was seeking a good place to paint a 
picture. He was walking past the great 
bridge which spans the Hans River in 
Seoul when he came upon a vast garbage 
dump. Scrambling over the refuse, pick- 
ing through it for scrap they could sell, 
was a horde of unkempt children. Nearby 
stood a cluster of wooden packing cases. 
That was where the children lived. 
It didn’t take Yun-Ho long to decide 


what to do. He procured a packing case 
and set it up beside the others as a home 
for himself. During the intervals between 
trips of U.S. Army trucks to the dump to 
leave garbage, Yun-Ho began talking to 
the children. He told them stories and 
taught them how to sing. Then the young 
theologian started Sunday services. 

But there was no suitable place to hold 
these services, so Yun-Ho set about build- 
ing a church for his young proteges. Ma- 
terials were purchased with the money 
Yun-Ho received from selling paintings. 

The church is nearly finished now; it 
lacks only wooden flooring and a steeple. 
Any Sunday the members of Yun-Ho’s 
congregation may be seen inside, kneeling 
on mats or pieces of cardboard, as they 
join in singing lustily their favorite hymns. 








Education Association, AFL, CIO, UAW, 
UMW, National Grange and the American 
Veterans Committee. 

Groups favoring U.M.T. are fewer but 
more vocal. They include besides the 
Army and Navy, the American Legion, 
which recently came up with a 10,000-sig- 
nature petition favoring conscription, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Two of the most vocal individuals fa- 
voring U.M.T. are prominent churchmen. 
One is Owen J. Roberts, former Supreme 
Court Justice and Protestant Episcopal 
lay leader. The other is Dr. Daniel Poling, 
editor and Baptist minister, not to be con- 
fused with his brother, Dr. Paul Poling. 
As head of the Presbyterian, U.S.A. 
Church’s division of Social Education and 
Action, Paul Poling spearheads the Pres- 
byterian fight against U.M.T. 


The Outlook 
Wins a Fight 


Success and trouble came together re- 
cently to the hard-hitting Presbyterian 
Outlook, independent publication of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. 

Success came when the Mobile, Ala- 
bama, Presbytery voted unanimously to 
remain in the Federal Council of Churches. 

The action put a majority of the 
Church’s eighty-seven presbyteries on rec- 
ord for retaining membership in the Fed- 
eral Council. It also climaxed the Presby- 
terian Outlook’s long fight in favor of the 
Federal Council. Although the Church’s 
General Assembly will settle the matter 
finally at its Atlanta meeting next May, 
the presbyterial vote is significant. 

Presbyterian Outlook indicated the final 
tabulation would show more than sixty- 
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five of the eighty-seven presbyteries fa- 
voring the Federal Council. 

Trouble came when the Harmony Pres- 
bytery recommended that the Presbyter- 
ian U. S. General Assembly request that 
the Outlook and its rival, the Southern 
Presbyterian Journal, drop the word Pres- 
byterian from their names. The reason 


given was that the publications have dis- 
cussed controversial issues concerning the 
Church, and it was feared some readers 
might think the magazines were official. 


N.J. Firm; No Color 
Line on Firing Line 

Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. 
Royall, who recently admitted Army prop- 
agandizing for U.M.T. (PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Feb. 14), had another hot matter 
dropped in his lap last month. 

The matter was the segregation of Ne- 
groes in National Guard units. Governor 
Alfred Driscoll of New Jersey (see page 
4) did the dropping. The story was part of 
a nationwide movement against racial dis- 
crimination. 

The United States Army still segregates 
Negro and white troops. There is also a 
Federal ban on the admission of Negroes 
to white National Guard units. But New 
Jersey’s newly-adopted constitution for- 
bids segregation “in the militia.” 

Because of the conflict between Federal 
and State policies, Governor Driscoll last 
month sent a telegram of inquiry to Secre- 
tary of Defense James Forrestal. If the 
Federal government was not going to rec- 
ognize New Jersey’s proposed mixed Na- 
tional Guard, Governor Driscoll’s state 
was going to lose an estimated $4,550,000 
annually in Federal grants for the militia. 
The telegram was referred to Mr. Royall. 


A. F. Driscoll: “All state agencies are 
required to observe the Constitution.” 


Governor Driscoll waited over three weeks 
for some action, but none came. Then he 
went into action himself. 

Risking the loss of the $4,550,000 and 
of Federal recognition for the State Guard, 
Governor Driscoll defied the Army segre- 
gation policy and ordered that Negroes be 
permitted to enlist in white Guard units. 

Three days later Secretary Royall re- 
plied to the Governor and yielded to New 
Jersey’s stand. The letter said, “for the 
present,” that the Federal government 
would recognize the Jersey militia. The 
letter also said that the change in policy 
would apply only to the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard and that the Army’s regular 
segregation policy would stand. 


Pastor Niemoeller 
And De-Nazification 


There was no question about it, the 
Allied Military Government was having a 
tough time in Germany. This month there 
were strikes, verbal attacks, and perhaps 
most important, the stand of Pastor Mar- 
tin Niemoeller. 

Niemoeller, famous in the United States 
for his opposition to Adolf Hitler and sub- 
sequent imprisonment at Dachau by the 
Nazis, was as Outspoken as always in his 
denunciation of the United States de-Nazi- 
fication program. 

His attack came early this month in a 
700-word letter to some million members 
of the Hesse Union of Evangelical 
Churches, of which Niemoeller is head. 

The gaunt German Church leader told 
all his people to resist the program and 
forbade Evangelical ministers to partici- 
pate further in any phase of de-Nazifica- 
tion. He charged that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans were resorting to 
treachery and lies to clear themselves of 
charges, and that Nazism still was strong 
in spite of the Allies’ efforts to stamp it 
out. 

Niemoeller said, “Our people have not 
been led along the path of atonement, but 
down the road to reprisal and the new 
seed of hatred which has been sown has 
grown profusely.” 

This stand, probably the most open 
criticism of United States policy yet made 
by a German leader, did not help Nie- 
moeller’s popularity in the United States. 
Niemoeller visited this country last year 
as a guest of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and was widely acclaimed. 

But his program was quite similar to 
that of the Wurtemberg-Baden Commu- 
nists, who, a few months ago, withdrew 
from all de-Nazification tribunals and pros- 
ecution staffs. The old stories about Nie- 
moeller’s life of ease at Dachau concen- 
tration camp came forth again. 

General Lucius D. Clay, Military Gov- 
ernment head, did not mince words after 
the Niemoeller letter. “It is distressing to 
me,” said General Clay, “that a minister 
of a religious faith advocates disrespect 


Niemoeller: “The new seed of hatred 
which has been sown has grown... .” 


and violence to a law. Every citizen has 
the right to criticize and urge that a law 
be changed. It is not good citizenship to 
tell people to disobey the law.” 


Disappointment 
In Dixon, N.M. 


The members of the Dixon, New Mex 
ico, Free Schools Committee (PResByTER- 
IAN LiFe, Feb. 14) were discouraged. Over 
120 nuns and Catholic brothers were still 
teaching in New Mexico schools, includ 
ing the one in Dixon. The abuses had 
eased up because of a directive by San 
Fe Archbishop Edwin V. Byrne, but the 
committee was being criticized scurrilously 
by the Catholic press (see page 7). 

The main disappointment, in the word 
of the committee, was that “nothing visi 
ble has been done.” They wanted to file 
suit against the State of New Mexico but 
they needed more than words for that. 

The retainer fee for the suit was 
$2,500. The committee estimated that the 
cost of carrying the case to the State S 
preme Court would be $7,500. Last mont 
the committee reported that they haé 
$385.95. Last week the total reached 
$1607.33, still far short of the goal. 

But all hope was not gone. The n 
Church-State separation organization (se¢ 
page 7), “Protestants and Others United, 
said it was going to investigate the situa 
tion “thoroughly.” 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A) 
also recognized the situation and hinteé 
that it might take action. 

The National Staff of the Presbyteriar 
Board of National Missions said that the 
Dixon situation should “be presented t 
the Board (of National Missions) with thé 
strong recommendation that thé 
Board take such measures as are withi 
its power to support the Board’s missiot 
aries in New Mexico in this present emet 
gency; that steps be taken to have the 
broader question studied through the prop 
er channels of the Church.” And the Pr 
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bytery of Santa Fe was planning an over- 
ture to the Church’s General Assembly 
early this May. 

Individual Presbyterians are al- 
ready going to bat over the situation: the 
three secretaries of the New Mexico Free 
Schools Committee are all Presbyterians. 
Mrs. Lydia C. Zellers is the daughter of 
a Presbyterian minister. Miss Olive Bowen 
is a staff member at Embudo Presbyterian 
Hospital. The Reverend Porfirio Romero 
is pastor of the Embudo Presbyterian 
Church in Dixon. 

Meanwhile North Dakota had its own 
problem. A Protestant committee met in 
the Fargo First Presbyterian Church late 
last month. Their purpose: to put in 
North Dakota’s June primary election a 
referendum “prohibiting teachers in pub- 
lic schools from wearing any garb denot- 
ing religious order or denomination.” The 
group plans to get 10,000 signatures on 
petitions, enough to put the measure be- 
fore the people of the state. Seventy-four 
nuns taught in North Dakota schools last 
year. 
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Catholic Press 
Follows Old Axiom 


The war of words against the new or- 
ganization, Protestants and Other Ameri- 








Aex- 






TER 

Yverla cans United for the Separation of Church 
still and State, slacked off this month, but not 
Jud-lg until the heavy siege guns of the Catholic 





press had shot their rounds. 

Following the attacks by the Knights of 
Columbus and Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nicholas (PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Feb. 14), 
the Catholic press had nothing much new 
to say. It seemed to be following the old 
axiom, attributed to acynical lawyer: 
“When you find no flaws in your oppon- 
ent’s case, it’s time to attack your oppon- 
ent.” There were also answers from mem- 
bers and supporters of the new group. 

Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, acting-secre- 
tary of the group, answered Archbishop 
McNicholas. He said, “Our positive aims 
distinctly forbid us from entering the sort 
of controversy” which the archbishop 
“launches.” 

The Tablet, Brooklyn Catholic weekly, 
attacked the organization and its founders. 
It called the group “implacable foes” of 
the Roman Catholic Church and said that 
they had united “to make trouble.” It 
called the formation of the group “an at- 
tempt to organize bigotry in the United 
States into a national movement.” 

After The Tablet had talked about the 
group, it talked about the founders of the 
group in a section subtitled, “Red Tinge 
Predominates.” It said of the founders, 
“Their quite consistent support of Red 
totalitarian projects is repulsive to the 
Americanism of Protestants and Catholics 
alike.” The paper listed the “pro-Com- 
i munist” affiliations of Dr. Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, president of the group (see follow- 
ing story), and Methodist Bishop G. 
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Bromley Oxnam, organization vice-presi- 
dent. 

Under a section subtitled “Other Lead- 
ers Pro-Red,” The Tablet talked about Dr. 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and prominent Pres- 
byterian Church leader, another group 
vice-president. Hard up for ammunition, 
its condemning facts would be considered 
by most liberals a tribute. “His pro-Soviet 
sympathies were attested by his support 
of Russian War Relief. He was also active 
in the American Friends of Spanish De- 
mocracy.” 

Bishop Oxnam was unavailable for com- 
ment on these charges. Dr. Mackay was 
in Scotland. But President Poteat, who is 
also head of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, said, “It’s nice to have such good 
connections.” Two hundred Protestant 
clergymen from the Rochester area upheld 
the founders as “distinguished and respon- 
sible leaders of the Christian Church. .. . 
Their Christian character and personal 
integrity are beyond reproach.” 


The Hard-hit Man 
From Rochester 


Dr. Edwin Poteat, “Protestants and 
Others United” president, was by far the 
biggest target for these Roman Catholic 
verbal shells. He was hit hardest in his 
own home town of Rochester, New York. 
Most of the hitting was done by the Cath- 
olic Courier-Journal, weekly diocesan pa- 
per in Rochester. 

The editor-in-chief of the paper, Mon- 
seigneur William M. Hart, said, “Roches- 
ter to its shame now becomes the city of 
Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, leader of the 
newly formed society of organized big- 
otry.” The newspaper also attempted to 
link Dr. Poteat with a number of “Com- 
munist-front organizations.” 

Dr. Poteat, in his reply to these on- 
slaughts, said, “It is surprising that such 
statements . . . could be made by any who 
had studied the manifesto. Since the issue 
lies solely on the political level, it is im- 
portant to study and deal with it there 
instead of resorting to personal insinua- 
tions.” 

The big, genial, president of “Protes- 
tants and Others United,” one of the few 
Americans who speak and write Chinese 
fluently, is pleased with news coverage 
given the group in the secular press. He 
says it was an excellent job in “balanced 
reporting.” His comment on the personal 
attacks made against him and his col- 
leagues is that they “were not more than 
would be normally expected.” 

The athletic, balding Baptist theologian 
has weathered all sorts of storms in his 
active life as a Chinese missionary, pastor, 
writer, softball pitcher, pacifist and semi- 
nary head. 

He was born in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, where his father was pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church. He says his mother 





is “famed in New Haven for remark made 
there after seeing drunken students in 
gutters after football game. She said, ‘I’d 
rather send my son to hell than to Yale.’ 
Yale people didn’t like this. When I went 
to do one of the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
on Preaching at Yale, some old New 
Haven residents wondered what I was do- 
ing there.” Dr. Poteat went to college at 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 

He met “my only girl friend and wife” 
in 1913. They were married in June of 
1917. In August of 1917 they arrived in 
China as missionaries. Dr. Poteat says of 
his missionary experiences, “I did every- 
thing from preaching to coolies in muddy 
alleys to addressing an entire Chinese 
Army Corps at a prayer meeting for rain.” 
Dr. Poteat and the Army Corps’ General 
Feng prayed for rain at the meeting. 
Three hours later, “we were inundated.” 

In 1926, Dr. Poteat and family fled 
through China in the midst of Nationalist 
revolution. The Poteat escape from revo- 
lution took place “in zero weather in a 
freight car.” Dr. Poteat ended his China 
career in 1929 as a faculty member of 
Shanghai University. Today he gets a big 
kick out of surprising people especially 
visitors from China, with his brilliant com- 
mand of the Chinese language. He says he 
was “fascinated with the Chinese language 
and studied it too much, in the judgment 
of older missionaries.” 

The Poteats went to Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and the Pullen, Memorial Church 
in 1929. There Dr. Poteat dabbled a bit 
in polities and wrote books in the summer. 
He moved to Cleveland, Ohio’s Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church in 1937. He says 
being pastor of a big down-town church is 
an “exciting experience.” He got “into 
everything, and had my knuckles rapped by 





Edwin M. Poteat: “This is not a move- 
ment to enlist the support of fanatics.” 
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newspapers and other guardians of the 
public taste.” In the summer he contin- 
ued to write books. 

Dr. Poteat was called to Colgate Roches- 
ter Divinity School in 1944. He has been 
there ever since, except for summers, when 
he writes more books and composes choral 
music. He has written twelve books, three 
anthems, and other music. 

In spite of the furor raised over “Prot- 
estants and Others United,” Dr. Poteat 
has kept relaxed and calm. He says he has 
“quit all extra-curricular nonsense and 
settled down to enjoy my children (there 
are three), and my two grandchildren (both 
daughters). Until a recent, impertinent 
medical veto, I had played hand ball 
nearly every day for twenty-five years. 
This is not as elegant nor as clerical a 
game as golf, but it has its points.” 


Many Faiths, One Big Job 


Many matters occupied the minds of 
American Christians in addition to the 
Church-State problem. 

The Presbyterians were engrossed in the 
New Life Movement. The Episcopalians 
launched an evangelism campaign on Feb- 
ruary 15, the first Sunday in Lent, and the 
Northern Baptists have started a crusade 
for 400,000 new members by May, 1950. 

The Congregational Christians were dis- 
cussing merger with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, and the Disciples of 
Christ and Northern Baptists held pre- 
liminary discussions on the question of 
union. 

But there was one matter which super- 
seded all these. For Americans of all 
faiths, Protestant, Catholic and Jew, re- 
lief to Europe and Asia continued to be 
the main concern. 

Church World Service, Protestant 
interdenominational relief agency, an- 
nounced late last month that it plans to 
distribute $34,740,000 in funds and sup- 
plies overseas this year. The projected 
program was over $20,000,000 larger than 
the one completed in 1947. Dr. A. Living- 
ston Warnshuis, ex-executive vice-presi- 
dent of the agency, said the 1948 program 
was “greater than anything the American 
churches have ever attempted.” 

A comparison between this year’s fig- 
ures and last made Dr. Warnshuis’ words 
one of the year’s greatest understatements. 
Last year Church World Service sent $14,- 
500,000 in goods and supplies to forty- 
three countries in Europe and Asia. 

This year the $34,740,000 total includes 
$23,950,000 in funds to be raised through 
the churches participating in CWS, and 
$10,790,000 in contributed supplies. The 
Presbyterian U.S.A. Church’s share in the 
CWS program has as yet not been deter- 
mined for 1948. It will depend upon the 


Children happily placed coins in a bank for others. Parents today are 
giving less than their grandparents gave, yet Americans have more money. 


amount received by the Restoration Fund 
during the year. Restoration Fund goal is 
$27,000,000. 


Less for Relief 


Than for Liquor 
The Church World Service budget is 


fantastically high for 1948. So are most 
individual church budgets. 

These high budgets would seem right 
to the average American because there is 


more money than ever before in the 
United States, but the trouble is that 
Americans are really giving less now than 
they ever have. 

Life magazine, in an editorial last month 
entitled “American ‘Generosity,’” gave 
the facts and figures on the United States’ 
poor showing. 

Life said that straight statistics showed 
that record contributions were being given 
and record budgets planned. But, “the 
fact is that the American today is less gen- 
erous than his father and grandfather were 
and far less generous than he ought to 
be by any standard. The charities and 
private institutions which depend on his 
generosity, while handling record sums, are 
not holding their own. 

“They received about $2.5 billion last 
year. This is a smaller percentage of the 
national income (less than 2 per cent) 
than they received in the worst days of the 
depression (about s per cent). According 
to the Golden Rule Foundation, contribu- 
tions have been getting a diminishing 
share of our wealth for twenty years 

“We now spend less on our fellow 
man than we do on beer and liquor ($8.7 
billion), on tobacco ($3.4 billion), on 
horse betting ($6 billion), and what is 


worse, practically everybody manages to 
afford these trivial pleasures, whereas 
charity depends largely on a conscientious 
minority (not by any means the richest 
minority) who believe in and act on the 
Golden Rule.” 

The magazine went on to say that two 
of the reasons for “this widespread 
atrophy of our charitable sense” were in- 
come tax provisions and the fact that 
some private charities, trusts, and foun- 
dations “are sometimes adulterated with 
a private interest.” 

About the income tax deductions, the 
magazine stated, “the 15 per cent limita- 
tion penalizes the socially conscious rich 
man who wants to give away more than 
15 per cent of his income, while in the 
lower brackets—where a 10 per cent de- 
duction for contributions can be taken au- 
tomatically, whether it represents actual 
gifts or not—the individual is encouraged 
to think of himself as more generous than 
he really is. 

“That 10 per cent automatic deduction 
is really a laugh. Eighty per cent of all 
taxpayers take it. If it represented real 
gifts, charities would get $9 billion from 
this source alone, nearly four times what 
they actually get from all sources . . . so 
far are our legal pretenses of generosity 
from the cold facts.” 

More recently, Dr. Charles V. Vickrey, 
president of the Golden Rule Foundation 


predicted that the need for funds by§ 


churches and other tharitable organiza- 
tions for 1948 would not be met if con 
tributions continue at their present rate 


Short Year and Tall Budget 


Things hadn’t turned out so badly after 
all, the members of the Budget and Fi- 
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nance Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. decided. Instead of the 
$2,000,000 deficit in the 1947 budget 
which the Committee had anticipated, the 
Church was short only $590,633. 

Roger Johnson, Secretary of Finance of 
the General Council, said the deficit of 
two million was predicted back in Sep- 
tember because of “the necessary adjust- 
ments in changing the financial year.” The 
Church’s financial year formerly ended on 
March 31, but in 1947 it was changed to 
coincide with the end of the calendar year. 
This change eliminated from the 1947 
fiscal year the big giving months of Janu- 
ary, February and March. 

The budget for 1947 called for $7,681,- 
233. Of this sum, $1,522,500 was supposed 
to come from women’s organizations, and 
$6,158,733 from Churches, individuals, 
and youth organizations. When totaled up, 
contributions from Churches amounted to 
$5,511,600, while women’s organizations 
exceeded their quota by $56,500. 

Contributions to the budget were 
stepped up greatly during the last few 
months of the year. Almost twice as much 
money was contributed in November and 
December as in the previous six months. 

According to Johnson, the fact that the 
deficit was less than half as large as an- 
ticipated was “entirely due to the Church’s 
unified effort. 

“Pastors, benevolence treasurers, field 
men, synod and presbytery men are the 
ones to be thanked for the bang-up job 
done in 1947,” he said. 


No Sympathy Is Needed 

The Church of England’s archbishop 
of York, Dr. Cyril Forster Garbett, stood 
up for the old folks recently. 

Dr. Garbett, who is seventy-three years 
old himself, blasted the naming of homes 
for the aged. He wrote in a diocesan leaf- 
let, “Small houses must be built for the 
aged, but we must not segregate them as 
a separate class. Sentimental builders and 
town councillors should be forbidden to 
call these houses ‘Eventide Cottage’ or 
‘Sunset Rest.’ 

“Elderly people do not, as a rule, care 
to be reminded perpetually of their im- 
minent demise.” 


Chicago Presbyterians 
Elect a Moderator 

The Reverend Augustus Bennett, pas- 
tor of the Grace Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, was unanimously elected this 
month to head the Presbytery of Chicago. 

As moderator of the Presbytery, Dr. 
‘BBennett is the spiritual leader for 124 
churches with more than 60,000 members. 
A graduate of Lincoln (Pennsylvania) 
University and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Bennett has been pastor of 
Grace Church for twelve years. 

Dr. Bennett is the first Negro to hold 
this important post. 
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¢ A Letter from Europe... 


K Tours we stopped at a gas sta- 
tion to ask for a gas funnel. A 
woman greeted us. When she learned 
this was my fourth visit to France within 
eighteen months, she asked me how I 
found things. I hedged; at least the bread 
was no longer made of rock-like corn- 
meal as in August; what did she think? 

“It is going very badly,” was her curt, 
final response. “Worse and worse,” her 
husband added. But for them life was 
going on as usual, except for increasing 
privations. It was “the others,” the un- 
known, indefinable others who are bring- 
ing France to ruin. Life at the gas sta- 
tion would continue as usual. One ques- 
tion remained: How long would that be? 

We traveled, consulting a 1946 guide to 
hotels in France. Most prices were above 
the 30 per cent listings. In a Chartres 
hotel I asked the desk clerk about this. 
“Tt is so all over,” she said, “especially 
since the beginning of the year. We can- 
not help it; we must live, too, like the 
others.” 

I tried to find out who were these 
others and what they were doing with 
their country. “Most feel that it is revo- 
lution,” she said. “Yet it is true, we talk, 
and nothing happens; the more we talk, 
the less results. It is like an escape valve, 
talk for our people; it is good, we are 
tired from bloodshed.” 

So many of France’s little people 
seemed to ask the same question. What 
do we have to do with it? What can 
we do? We must concentrate on this 
increasingly difficult job of living. But 
they all agree tacitly on one point: this 
is a crucial moment for France. But no 
one other than the Communists have any 
notion of an overall goal or end. 

When we left Paris, the garbage col- 
lectors were on strike again, water and 
gas were shut off in some sections, workers 
threatening an over-all stoppage. Each 
section had its customary two lightless 
days a week. Miners and millers were 
out on strike along with most of the 
heavy industries; two-thirds of the trains 
were not running and general post had 
been tied up for a week. Yet no fright- 
ful explosion seemed imminent. People 
bustled around the streets as usual. What- 
ever is happening in France in this time 
of crisis, in which the Communist defeat 
was only a single episode, is far too 
subtle for the surface observer. 

Germany: “From the moment I went 
to the States, I started to live!” Thus 





Notes on France and Germany 


Gustav-Adolf Gedat, one of Germany’s 
leading YMCA men, explains a reason for 
his strong support of international student 
exchange. 

In 1922, Gedat, a worker in a local 
YMCA in Germany, was given a year’s 
scholarship at George Williams YMCA 
Training College, Chicago. He became the 
first exchange student after World War I. 
Today, Gedat is close to the end of a 
six-month struggle to get the first German 
theological student to America since war’s 
end. He hopes to have 21-year-old 
Gustav-Adolf Krapf in the U.S. by the 
end of February. 

Gedat’s own experience in America is 
told in his words: “I found out that most 
of us live with blinders, our ideas ruled 
by the set patterns of our own narrow 
lives. But my blinders were torn away.” 
When his first year was up, Gedat re- 
turned to work in the German YMCA. 
At home, it seemed that his own people 
were narrow-minded, provincial. He 
struggled to open their eyes. 

In 1936 he threw himself into the anti- 
Nazi struggle. At the beginning of the 
war he was at the frontier, had to decide 
to find freedom elsewhere or remain with 
his people. He stayed. 

“Perhaps my knowledge of how dif- 
ferent it is in America made me stay,” 
Gedat says. “I did not foresee the hard- 
ships, but now I would do it again.” 
Watched by the Gestapo, Gedat was 
forced to keep moving, holding secret 
Christian meetings where he could. He 
and his friends waited for the arrival of 
the Americans. 

“Their coming brought real disappoint- 
ment to those of us who know America 
well. Her finest qualities are not repre- 
sented in the Occupation. We see the 
old, unfavorable stereotypes settling into 
the minds of our future leaders: that 
America is rich, pleasure-mad, and super- 
ficial. The best way to show young Ger- 
mans otherwise is to send them to Amer- 
ica.” 

His protege, “Gus” Krapf, son of an 
anti-Nazi minister, expects to meet with 
some criticism; there will be people 
watching “that handsome young Nazi.” 

“I can be only myself,” Krapf says 
humbly. But he has caught Gedat’s ardor 
for the exchange of the unknown via 
student exchange. “I hope I may be only 
the first of thousands.” : 


—Constance S. Warre 








Welcome Given 
“Down Under” 


If any American Presbyterians are tired 
of the United States and want to move, 
they won’t have to look very long for a 
place to go. Australia wants them and 
Australian Presbyterians will meet them 
at the dock when they arrive “down un- 


der.” All that travel-minded Presbyterians 
have to do is tell their American ministers 
that they’re going and when. 

This new departure in immigration was 
contained in a communication from the 
Presbyterian Church in New South Wales 
to Dr. William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian U.S.A. General As- 
sembly. 











Bishop G. Ashton Oldham of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Albany, New York, a re- 
cent visitor to Australia, said that Aus- 
tralian church leaders told him that there 
were “but 6,000,000 persons in Australia, 
and that the country needs and could sup- 
port 20,000,000 Or 30,000,000.” 


Athletic Parsons Are 
Olympic Threats 


The Americans had not done too badly 
(they finished third unofficially) in the 
winter Olympic Games at San Moritz, 
Switzerland, which ended February 9g, but 
they figured on doing much better this 
coming August in London. 

American hopes for the summer Olym- 
pic title are based, to quite an extent, on 
the performances of two clergymen, the 
flying parson, miler Gil Dodds, and the 
floating parson, pole vaulter Bob Richards. 
And according to the way these two have 
been performing on the winter track cir- 
cuit, they will definitely be the men to 
beat in the Olympic 1,500 meter run and 
pole vault, according to track experts. 

Bespectacled Gilbert Lothair Dodds 
is the more famous of the two athletic 
ministers. He broke his own world’s rec- 
ord for the indoor mile with a crackling 
4:05.3 run at the Millrose Games in New 
York, January 30. He won his thirty-sec- 
ond consecutive track triumph in Boston, 
February 7, breaking the Boston mile rec- 
ord which he set two weeks before. He 
also got himself a case of mumps Febru- 
ary 9. 

But Robert Richards was making a 
name for himself, too. The curly-headed 
co-NCAA and Big Nine pole vault cham- 
pion took first place in last month’s Phila- 
delphia Jnguirer and Millrose Games 
vaulting events with jumps of 14 feet 
3 inches and 14 feet 6 inches. The latter 
jump was considered amazing because it 
was executed so early in the season. 

The Reverend Gilbert Dodds is twen- 
ty-nine years old. He is a minister of the 
First Brethren Church, an offshoot of the 
Church of the Brethren, a small Protes- 
tant denomination. He was born in Nor- 
catur, Kansas, and reared in the midwest. 
His father, James G. Dodds, is a Church 
of the Brethren minister in Ohio. Gil is 
married and makes his home in Boston, 
though he is a traveling minister. The 
Dodds have two children. 

The flying parson, who runs unortho- 
doxly with arms flailing and glasses taped 
on, graduated from Ashland (Ohio) Col- 
lege in 1941. He went to the Gordon 
School of Theology and Missions in Bos- 
ton in the fall of 1941 and received his 
divinity degree in 1945. Last summer he 
received his master’s degree in Christian 
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Education at Wheaton (Illinois) College. 

Running, to Gil Dodds, is not a career 
but a hobby. His church work comes first. 
He is interested in foreign missions and, 
at one time, thought he would be a mis- 
sionary in the Orient. He says he runs “to 
testify . . . that the Christian way of life 
pays off.” 

He and his family are supported by 
contributions from his weekly church serv- 
ices. Of this part of his life, he has said, 
“T trust in the Lord to get me by, and 
sometimes the churches do too.” Life 
magazine characterized his sermons as 
“thoughtful, slow-spoken . . . gloomy.” 


Dodds’ best-known habit occurs with 
the signing of his name. He never signs 
anything, even a track entry blank, with- 
out including a reference to one of the 
sixty Bible verses which he considers rele- 
vant to athletics. One of these is Phil 





Gilbert Dodds: “I run to testify that 
the Christian way of life pays off.” 





Robert Richards might be the second 
man in the world to reach fifteen feet. 











4:13: “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 

The Reverend Robert Richards is 
younger and less militant in his religion 
than Dodds. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois last year and is now 
taking the first of three years of graduate 
work at his alma mater. He was made a 
Church of the Brethren minister in his 
junior year and has a church in Cham. 
paign, Illinois. He says he’s going to a 
Chicago seminary to get a permanent di- 
vinity degree as soon as his Illinois work 
is completed. 

Richards is full of quiet confidence 
and is a great competitor. He is just un- 
der six feet in height, small for a pole 
vaulter, but has powerful shoulders and 
a gymnast’s build. He went to Europe las 
summer with a group of fellow American 
trackmen and was well-liked. 

He says he has improved about eight 
inches a year in his vaulting. Sports ex 
perts say that he may very well clear 15 
feet. The only man in the world who 







































ever accomplished this feat is Corneliugm As 

Warmerdam. Warmerdam is coaching pro(™ Presb 

fessionally on the West coast and is in- gg 
ee : oe d 

eligible for Olympic competition. sama 
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Fruitvale Decides ied 

A Question DF a 
The inhabitants of the little town off need : 

Fruitvale, Colorado, decided it was high empli 

time they had a church. Without mor in me 

ado, they chose an interdenominationay ‘day 

committee to look into the matter. Plans 

for the new church were coming along 

fine until the committee came up agains! 

a stickler: What should be its name’ 

What denomination should the church rep 

resent? For a while it looked as if the vot¢ 

would be for a non-denominational church 

Then one of the committeeman, a Mor 

mon, got to his feet. “The Presbyteria 

have shown the most interest in thi 

church. I’m going to vote for a Presby 

terian Church.” PI 
That must have been the sentiment 0 

the other committee members too, becaus i 

Gunnison Presbytery now lists, among i f es t 

churches, the Fruitvale Presbyteri ta ~% 





Church. 







Free Church Suppers? 
Officers of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Leverington Presbyterian Church are pon 
dering an important decision; whether ¢ 
not they will charge money at their churd 
suppers for the next two years. F 
If they don’t charge, the church will } 
paid a $1,000 bequest from the estate ¢ 
George M. Robinson, a retired carpente 
and builder who died over a year ago. 
Robinson’s will requires the church 
hold “no paid suppers” for a period 
two years after his death in order to ca 
lect the amount. The legacy was withhe 
temporarily February 10 because 
church had not made its decision. 
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. «+ This illustration of John 
Witherspoon’s statue is our hall- 
mark for “Presbyterian Per- 
sonalities”’ to be featured in fu- 
ture issues of the magazine. 

As Moderator of the First 
Presbyterian General Assembly 
(1789) and only clergyman to 
sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Witherspoon brought 
spiritual values to bear upon 
practical affairs. 

Readers are invited to help us 
select men and women (they 
need not be prominent) who ex- 
emplify the Christian way of life 
in meeting the needs of the world 
today. 


FIGHTER FOR THE FAITH 


By GENE STONE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LARRY WILLIAMS 


»yterian Church in the U. S. A. is a 
fighting man. Speaking as often as eighty 
times in sixty days in thirty-five cities, 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr., has sounded a call 
to arouse indifferent and complacent 
Christian soldiers. From the pulpit, over 
the radio, and in the printed page, the 
Moderator has endeavored to mobilize 
Presbyterians for a more effective war 
gainst the evils of materialism and to- 
talitarianism. He has traveled more than 
12,000 miles in his first six months as the 
melected head of the Presbyterian Church. 

The Washington attorney was elected 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church by 
popular vote of the 884 commissioners at 
he 159th General Assembly in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, last May. It is his func- 
ion to preside at the General Assembly 
and to sound the keynote of leadership 
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in the Church. He is also chairman of 
the General Assembly’s General Council, 
which carries on the Church’s business be- 
tween annual gatherings. He receives no 
compensation for his one year in office. 

Moderator La Roe has taken his re- 
sponsible position seriously. More than 75 
per cent of his time is spent pleading the 
cause of Christianity. 

“T could not in any of the past ten 
years of my life have done so per cent of 
what I have been able to do this year,” 
he states. “A year ago I had sinus trouble 
and my digestion was poor. Today my 
health is fine.” 

Dr. La Roe (he was awarded an honor- 
ary LL.D. degree by the University of 
Dubuque in October) has no patience 
with laymen or pastors who are not giving 
their best. A hard worker himself, he 
wants to muster more people into active 
duty for seven days a week instead of 
one. He seeks more effective ways of uti- 
lizing the power of the Church. 


Most peopie who have seen him in 
action regard him as an antidote to iner- 
tia. But not all members of the Church 
today are his admirers. Since he is uncom- 
promising and pulls no punches, he antag- 
onizes some. 

Wilbur La Roe has been an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church since 1915, when he 
was ordained, at the age of 28, as an elder 
of the Washington Heights Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In 1926, he moved to Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, and joined the Chevy 
Chase Presbyterian Church. Dr. J. Hill- 
man Hollister, the pastor, is one of his 
close friends. 

He has never held a committee chair- 
manship or any other position in his pres- 
bytery or synod. For nearly a decade, 
however, he was a member of the Board 
of National Missions and for several years 
that Board’s representative on the Com- 
mittee on Social Education and Action. 
At the Milwaukee General Assembly in 
1943, he delivered the report for that 
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committee. He was appointed to the Gen- 
eral Council in 1945 and is now its 
chairman. 

Twice Elder La Roe has been a com- 
missioner to the General Assembly—in 
1940 at Rochester, and in 1947 at Grand 
Rapids where he was elected to the high- 
est office in the Church on the second 
ballot. He became the fourth elder to be 
so honored and the only layman Mod- 
erator not engaged professionally in re- 
ligious work. The other three layman 
Moderators were: the late Dr. John Wil- 
lis Baer (1919), the late Dr. Robert E. 
Speer (1927), and Dr. Sam Higginbottom 
(1939). 

Dr. La Roe has long waged a fight for 
Christian principles in Washington, D.C. 
The Washington Federation of Churches 
decided in 1938 to give an annual award 
to the layman who rendered distinguished 
service in the development of the moral 
and religious life of the city. Dr. La Roe 
was the first to be honored. 

As chairman of the Washington Church 
Federation’s committee on civic affairs, he 
has campaigned vigorously against gam- 
bling, liquor interests, indecent amuse- 
ments, and vice rings. 

Every time that Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds introduced a bill for legalizing 
horse racing in the District of Columbia, 
Chairman La Roe and his cohorts started 
a counterattack. As a result, horses in 
Washington are still used only to pull 
wagons and please riding enthusiasts. 

Another job that meant contending 
against prejudices and open opposition 
was that of chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee on Race Relations during 
World War II. In Washington, with 28 
per cent of its inhabitants Negro, this 
committee had a most responsible job. 

Dr. La Roe has served for eleven years 
on the board of the Central Union Mis- 
sion, an agency operated by the churches 
of Washington for down-and-out men and 
destitute children. 

In 1934 Dr. La Roe was appointed to 
the Parole Board of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He served a dozen years on the 
Parole Board, handling some 6,000 cases 
without compensation. He realized that 
the general public had a misconception of 
parole in that it felt the boards were for 
the easing of sentences. Not content with 
other books on the subject, he wrote 
Parole with Honor (The Princeton Press, 
1939) to show that parole is not leniency, 
but reformation and a protection to the 
public. 

His parole work brought harrowing ex- 
periences. Sometimes when a parole was 
not granted there were rotten egg bom- 
bardments of his home, nuisance tele- 
phone calls, anonymous letters, even 
threats to kill him. Last year he was hon- 
ored for this work. 

Wilbur La Roe has always been a 
fighter. He has struggled against poverty, 
poor health, and many other problems. 
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Poles who tried to follow their brave 
leader out of Poland, but who were 
stopped by the guns of dictators and 
forced to work’ in the mines. 


I feel as if my clients are those help- 
less Jews who were shifted about in a 
ship on the high seas because no port 
would take them in—no port in the 
whole world Christian enough to pro- 
vide for them a place of refuge, not 
even in America. 


I feel as if my clients are the univer- 
sity students of Argentina who issued 
a manifesto to the whole world recently 
protesting against the regimentation of 
their curriculum by the Peron govern- 
ment. Can there be any denial of free- 
dom that is amy worse than denying 
to a university the right to make its 
own curriculum? 


These groups are my ‘clients today, 
not because I am a lawyer but because 
I am a Christian. For the same reason 
they are your clients, too. You cannot 
be a member of the Presbyterian Church 
without being obligated to help set free 
those in bondage, to bring food to the 
hungry and hope to the hopeless, to 
break the chains of slavery, and bring 
to suffering humanity everywhere the 
abundant life in Christ. That is our 
goal. You and I must be nervously 
restive until that. goal is reached. 


—Witevr La Roe, Jr. 
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Born in Westfield, New Jersey, in 1888 
the Moderator comes from a long line 
of Presbyterians. His great-grandfather 
whose people were among the Huguenots 
who fled to Scotland, was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church in Dundee, Scot 
land. His maternal grandfather, the Rev 
erend Thomas A. Sanson, established the 
first presbytery at Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
then a frontier town in Indian territory” 
Here Wilbur La Roe’s mother served as 
a missionary to the Indians. 

When he was one year old, his parents 
moved to Perth Amboy, New Jersey. The 
family knew the pinch of a small income. 
As soon as he was old enough, Wilbur 
sold papers to help out. He joined the 
First Presbyterian Church of Perth Am- 
boy when he was twelve. 

In 1905 his outstanding high school rec-} 
ord won him a scholarship to Princeton 
University. Redhaired (and there wa 
plenty of it then), he weighed only 11 
pounds when he entered college. He found 
that although he had been the salutatoria 
of his class, his high school education haé¢ 
been inadequate. At the end of his fi 
year at college, he had flunked two sub 
jects. Moreover, he needed money. 

For two summers he served as polic 
court reporter for the Perth Amboy News 
rival paper to the Perth Amboy Chronicle 
managed by Wilbur La Roe, Sr. By thi 
means, he earned enough money to keey 
himself going at Princeton. In his senio 
year he was elected to Phi Beta Kapp: 
and when he received his A.B. degree i 
1909, he won the $250 Theodore Cuyler 
Prize in economics. 

Wilbur La Roe would have gone to 
divinity school after finishing Princeton 
had it not been for the influence of two 
professors. 

Professor Norman Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, who had come to 
Princeton to counsel students, advised 
him not to become a minister. “You have 
a fighting disposition,” said the Scotch 
teacher. “You are direct in your methods; 
you have a memory that is perfect for a 
lawyer—one with infinite capacity for 
details.” 

Another time Wilbur La Roe was in- 
vited to attend a special lecture on “The 
Majesty of the Law.” The young would- 
be minister was impressed by the speaker, 
Professor Woodrow Wilson. 

For two years the young Princetonian 
sat in the classroom of the future Presi- 
dent of the United States. He listened to 
his sermons preached in the Princeton 
chapel, and became a believer in the Wil- 
sonian idea of democracy. 

So La Roe set his sights on law school. 
For four years he taught in Westfield 
High School in the morning and studied 
in the afternoon at the New Jersey Law 
School. He received his law degree in 
1912, and began practice in Perth Amboy. 
For two years he was an instructor in the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Many who sat on the improvised benches for the first service, “thought it would be fun to hear gruff-voiced Montero, 
big-fisted Tony, lay into sin and the devil.” When it was over, the men asked for regular time for workshop worship. 


The Faetory Is His Parish 


HIS IS THE sToRY of a unique form 
‘hes ministry that came into being dur- 
ing the war, as an indirect product of 
the pressure of wartime demands. 

The year 1942 was a time of many 
reverses for the Allied cause. Calls went 
out for greatly increased production of 
war material. As a result, on a certain 
day in March, a notice was posted on 
the workers’ bulletin board in a middle- 
sized manufacturing plant in New Jersey. 
It said, in effect, “You must work every 
other Sunday. The war effort needs you.” 

One of the men in a soiled wool shirt 
and blue work pants who read that notice 
was Anthony Montero, a pattern-maker 
in the Barnett Foundry and Machine 
Shop in Irvington, New Jersey. 

If there is such a thing as a “composite 
factory worker” who epitomizes any or 
all factory workers anywhere, Montero 
could be it. For eighteen years he had 
worked in a foundry, part of the time as 
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a crib attendant, then as a pattern-maker 
—the man who makes the forms used to 
shape the molds for castings. He is big- 
fisted and broad-shouldered, with the set 
look of one who must get to the time 
clock every day and the gruff but friendly 
manner of one who takes lunch with 
whoever happens to be on the pay roll 
with him. The sole support of a wife and 
children, he is not only son but grandson 
and great-grandson of other working men. 

But somewhere in this same epitome of 
all factory workers was a spark that set 
him apart from most of his fellows. For 
a long time—almost longer than he could 
remember—he had wanted to be a min- 
ister. 

Being a minister, to Montero, had been 
one of those things that could always be 
dreamed of and never attained. A man 
with a family and with eighteen years of 


factory work contributing to his seniority 
does not all of a sudden lay everything 
aside and rush out and become a minister. 
The best he could manage was to enroll 
in a few courses, sandwiched in between 
shifts, at the Bloomfield Seminary in his 
home town. 

When Tony Montero read the notice, 
he felt that spark flame up, but he did 
not interpret the incident as a personal 
opportunity. Instead, he talked to his fel- 
low workers about what a shame it was 
that all hands must work every other 
Sunday; in fact, some, particularly the 
supervisors, would have to work every 
Sunday. 

Yes, it was a mighty shame. Tony 
vented his feelings in the locker room and 
over the lunchbox. And then, a day or two 
after the bulletin notice had appeared, 
there came a summons. The boss wanted 
to see Tony. 

Tony found his way to the front office, 
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“Who is the professor? The broad-faced factory-worker with eighteen years of clock-punching behind him.” —Tony Mon- 
tero. With a seminary degree, he now combines his teaching of “Human Relations” with the duties of an industrial chaplain. 


scuffed a quick polish on the top of his 
shoes by rubbing them on his trouser leg, 
and presented himself at the secretary’s 
desk. When he was admitted to the pri- 
vate office, he marched in with a worried 
look. 

“Tony,” asked the boss, “what’s this I 
hear about you and some idea about 
church services in the plant on Sunday?” 

Tony admitted it; yes, he had been 
thinking aloud about some such notion. 

“Well, then,” came next, “why don’t 
you go ahead and do it? What are we 
waiting for?” 

When, in cooperation with management 
and union officials, Tony posted another 
bulletin board notice about Sunday serv- 
ices in the plant, the workers knew who 
would do the preaching: Tony. 

That first time, in March 1942, the 
Sunday workers may have turned out 
because of sheer curiosity. It would be 
fun, a break in the routine, to hear gruff- 
voiced Montero, big-fisted Tony, lay into 
sin and the devil. But the mood that first 
Sunday was, not like that provoked by a 
revival meeting. It was that of a digni- 
fied, non-denominational service in any 
church, anywhere. The pattern-maker led 
the group in singing a few hymns. He 
made a simple prayer. And he delivered 
a two-fisted sermon, one that was con- 
cerned with the friendly relations that 
must exist between worker and boss. 

In the background, above this 
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promptu minister, hung an American flag. 
And in front of Tony Montero sat his 
first “congregation”—some eighty or so 
men in work aprons and overalls, in the 
blue work trousers of the machine hands 
and the asbestos leggings of the foundry- 
men. Among them, too, were supervisors 
and top bosses. 

When it was over, Montero recalls, 
there were seamy-faced men among his 
listeners who had tears in their eyes. 
There were a few who said they hoped to 
go back to attending their own churches. 
There were others who took him by the 
hand and on the spot proposed making 


Through union-management coopera- 
tion pay envelopes contain sermons. 
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a permanent practice of the workshop. 


worshipping. 


As the services continued, usually at” 


least one worker at each service would 
tell Tony that the program had made a 
churchgoer of him. And true, too, one 
man said that he had been saved from 
incipient Communism by a single sermon; 
another suddenly saw the wrong he, as a 
married man, was committing in dating 
a girl. 

More than ever, Tony felt the urge to 
become a minister. But his hopes for 
training for the ministry seemed farther 
away than ever. The small fund he had 
scraped together out of his savings to 
make a beginning toward the clergy was 
nearly exhausted. Even though tuition 
fees at Bloomfield Seminary were small, 
they taxed his resources. 

Bloomfield Theological Seminary with 
its companion institution, Bloomfield Col- 
lege, had been organized back in the 
1860’s to take care of just such under- 
privileged people. Bloomfield existed, as 
one of its staff expressed it, “to train the 
underprivileged to serve the underprivi- 
leged.” . 

But even the moderate expenses at this 
seminary could not provide the answer to 
Tony Montero’s problem. There were still 
other Monteros to feed and clothe. Tony 
Montero, who had stepped momentarily 
out of the pattern shop had to quit his 
seminary studies. 
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Then one day, the word came to Tony 
that the boss wanted to see him. Again 
Tony scuffed a quick shine on his shoes, 
hitched up his belt and went off to see 
what was wanted. Probably the services 
were taking too long. Perhaps manage- 
ment had decided there was no further 
need for them. 

It could be, too, that some workers not 
of Montero’s faith had complained— 
though certainly there was never a word 
or a connotation either of Presbyterian- 
ism or any other church. 

But Tony, who realized he never had 
been very expert at Monday-morning- 
quarterbacking the boss, found it was par- 
ticularly true this time. The boss wanted 
to extend to Montero, in behalf of the 
management circle, the means and the 


Pfans for factory Gospel services, made by Tony and 
his boss, in March 1942 were later adopted by the Church. 


Industrial chaplaincy has not changed Tony’s friendly 
manner of lunching with workers on factory’s payroll. 
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opportunity to carry on full-time study at 
the seminary until ordination. 

The unexpected turn of events gave 
further impetus to a new kind of min- 
istry. A minister at last, Tony Montero 
served but a brief period as an assistant 
in a Newark church before he returned, 
almost like a homing pigeon, to the 
factory. 

Then was the first official church- 
sponsored industrial chaplaincy launched 
in real earnest. The Newark Presbytery 
took Tony Montero under its wing, as- 
signed him to the route of industrial 
plants as a “mission.” Officially, Tony 
Montero was a “missionary.” To himself, 
and to his horny-handed parishioners, 
however, he was the industrial chaplain. 

Soon this first chaplaincy began to take 
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on embellishments and refinements. In 
one plant, workers shaped with loving 
care a beautiful altar. In another, they 
fashioned in foundry and machine shop 
a large metal cross. In another, the man- 
agement and the labor union collaborated 
to let Tony Montero insert in each pay 
envelope his own “one-minute” mimeo- 
graphed sermons, each a short and simply 
worded straight-from-the-heart message. 

The catalog of Tony Montero’s alma 
mater, Bloomfield Theological Seminary, 
which sets forth the subjects intended to 
prepare young people for careers in the 
ministry, has a new heading, “Depart- 
ment of Human Relations,” under which 
in bold-faced type is a new. course: The 
Industrial Chaplaincy. Who is the profes- 
sor? Tony Montero. 


Tony Montero helps both the workers and the employers 
solve their problems and differences with impartiality. 


Not bounded by factory walls, Tony Montero makes the 
“house and hospital” calls of the average clergyman. 
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We're Going Back to Siam 


Siamese Christians are rolling out the red carpet for men like Dr. Edwin C. Cort 


By ALICE HUDSON LEWIS 
ILLUSTRATION BY STEVE BIGGS 


YING BETweeN French-owned Indo- 
L* China and British-controlled Burma 
and Malaya, Siam is a quiet little country 
fiven to minding its own business. Until 
the book and later the film, Anna and 
the King of Siam, its popular fame re- 
sided in Siamese twins, Siamese cats, and 
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sacred white elephants. 

Recently, however, a newspaper re- 
porter in San Francisco predicted that one 
day soon the country would become a 
mecca for Americans. To the “all this” 
of the many attractions the country holds 
for tourists, he added the “heaven, too” 
of a decidedly pro-American populace. 

That the work of the Presbyterian 
Church in Siam has played no small part 


in developing this affinity for Americans 
is best illustrated by the story of Dr. 
ae ‘ 
In the spring of 1946, a dilapidated 
old coastal steamer, the S.S. Bangnaraj 
slapped her way against the monsoon 
the coast from Singapore to Bangkok, im 
Siam. She carried a cargo of oil and a lone 
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American passenger—a Singapore pickup Siamese 


—with his deck cargo of seventy-one 
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cases. The oil would mean millions to the 
Chinese merchant who had chartered the 
Bangnara for the trip. But the seventy- 
one cases were even more valuable. Their 
contents, five-and-one-half tons of medi- 
cine, vitamins and hospital supplies, safely 
landed and freely distributed, would mean 
life to thousands of Siamese people. A 
gift from the Church Committee for Re- 
lief in Asia, this was the first consign- 
ment of medicine and hospital supplies 
that Siam had received for three years, 
with the exception of a load of atabrine 
tablets flown to the country immediately 
after the war. And cholera, typhoid, small- 
pox and malaria were raging in Siam. 

And so was the black market. Dr. E. C. 
Cort, the custodian, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary on his way to resume work with 
his adopted people, was worried. He knew 
that his wife and Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Eakins, who had accompanied him on the 
long trip from New York to Singapore 
and had preceded him by plane to Bang- 
kok, would make all possible arrange- 
ments for the safe landing of his cargo. 
He knew that the government would take 
every precaution. But could they beat the 
black market thievery that prevailed at 
every dock? 

They could and they did. When the 
SS. Bangnara docked at Bangkok on 
March 8, 1946, it was met by the Vice 
Minister and three top-ranking officials 
from the Ministry of Public Health. With 
them were Dr. Cort’s fellow missionaries 
and a Christian Committee of volunteers 
organized to see to the safe landing and 
storage of the cargo. They worked for 
more than three hours and not so much 
as a single capsule was lost. 

Neither was so much as a single day 
wasted. In a series of conferences with 
government officials, effective plans for 
distribution were made. The Ministry of 


Public Health would take over the dis- 
tribution in areas where there were few, 
if any Christians, but the church com- 
mittees in cooperation with the govern- 
ment committees would act in all areas 
where there were Christian churches, 
schools and hospitals. 

Into the villages, the homes, the fields 
the volunteer workers went, by car, horse- 
back, on foot—and right into the mouths 
of those who needed it went the medi- 
cine. No middleman’s pockets were lined 
with profits. The headman in each village 
was made an ex-officio member of the 
distributing committee, and he kept a 
record of every man, woman and child 
treated, and the amount and kind of 
treatment each received. 

Repeated discreet investigations of 
black market dealers failed to reveal the 
presence of any of the relief medicines. 
Before the distribution, atabrine was sell- 
ing at ticals to per tablet, but when the 
distribution started, the price dropped to 
10 satangs, just 1 per cent of the black 
market price. 


Epidemic Prevented 

The effectiveness of the relief measures 
may be gauged by what happened in 
Bangkok. People were dying by the scores 
of smallpox. Treatment reversed the 73 
per cent of deaths to 73 per cent recov- 
eries. In Chiengrai, the governor, a fine 
Christian, wired the Minister of Health 
that an epidemic of malignant malaria 
had broken out in one of the townships. 
When a joint committee moved in, they 
found almost every person in the district 
down with malaria—a total of 2,546 cases. 
Rice planting, so vital to Siam and to 
nearby devastated China and the Philip- 
pines, had ceased altogether. But in a few 
days the epidemic was under control and 
the people were at work in the fields. 


In the planning with officials and in 
every instance of distribution, the fact 
that the relief supplies were gifts of love 
and friendship from the Protestant Chris- 
tians in America was made plain. It was 
proclaimed in the public press, and the 
government officials made opportunities 
to broadcast the fact. The result has been 
a great new friendliness for Americans, 
reflected in new confidence in things 
American. 

There has been an even more signifi- 
cant dividend from this investment of 
Christian goodwill—a definite turning 
toward the teachings of Christ. 

“What is it?” a thoughtful man asked 
his Buddhist priest, “what is it that 
makes these Christians do this good thing 
while Buddhists remain passive?” 

The wary priest answered, “Buddhism. 
too, has this injunction to serve.” 

“But,” put in an American soldier who 
had been in Siam with the O.S.S. long 
enough to have learned the language and 
to have witnessed the difference between 
Christianity and other religions, “don’t 
you see the difference? The Christian 
serves for love’s sake, but the Buddhist 
only to make merit for himself.” 

For more than one hundred years 
American Presbyterian missionaries have 
been at work in Siam, and the Presby- 
terian Mission has been given much of 
the credit for Siam’s modern progress. 
especially in education and medicine. 

Until 1851, life for the missionary in 
Siam was full of danger and hazard. But 
when Prince Chow Faa Mong-kut (the 
monarch portrayed so engagingly by Rex 
Harrison in Anna and the King of Siam) 
came to the throne, things took a decided 
change for the better. For twenty-seven 
years Mong-kut had lived quietly in a 
Buddhist monastery filling his mind with 
all that he could glean from books. He 


Governor of Cheingmai helps Dr. Cort, “Yankee Thai,” lay 
the cornerstone of Mahidol Ward at McCormick Hospital. 
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Pedicabs bring children from the surrounding country 
to McCormick Hospital for medical care and adoption. 


eagerly welcomed the missionaries from 
the West as new sources of knowledge for 
himself, and even invited one of them to 
be his teacher. When he became king, his 
friendship did not cool. The missionaries 
were invited to the palace, and the effect 
of this on the people was miraculous. 


All opposition ceased immediately, and 


the missionaries found themselves re- 
spected, honored and even courted by 
the royal household. Anna Leonowens 
was by no means the only foreign woman 
to be asked to teach in the harem; Amer- 
ican missionary women were there, too. 
When Chulalongkorn succeeded his fa- 
ther in 1868, one of his early acts was to 


Children from Elder Phan’s school, pose in 
clothes sent to them from the United States. 
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proclaim complete religious liberty. A 
missionary was made Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and President of the 
Royal College in Bangkok, the first col- 
lege ever to be opened in Siam. The 
missionary’s son was made superintendent 
of the government hospital and dean of 
the Royal Medical College. 

Until 1863, the efforts of missionaries 
were confined to southern Siam, mostly 
in and around Bangkok. But that year a 
visit was made to the north country to 
the Laos people, the original Siamese. 
This resulted in the establishment of a 
mission station at Chiengmai in 1867, 
which became headquarters for mission 


Girls at Dara Academy, Cheingmai, are taught the prac 
tical art of homemaking as well as the usual three R’ 


work in the northern area as Bangkok w 
in the south. 

Seventy-four years later, in Decembet 
1941, when the missionaries and all othe 
American and British subjects in thé 
north made their spectacular escape ovet 
the mountains, across Burma and int 
India, and all those in the south wer 
interned in Bangkok, there were eleve 
fine missionary stations in Siam, four i 
the south and seven in the north, ead 
with well defined and progressive pro 
grams of medical, educational and spir 
itual service. The number of Christian 
was small—only about 10,000 out of 
estimated population, in 1940, of 15,717; 





Nai Kjam Phan (right) is leper colony head. During war defied ex 
emy, later was allowed to hold north Siam’s only church services 
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Prince Royal’s College Chapel, a stable during the war, has been reconverted and is in use 7 days a week. Students of the 
college were leaders of the underground and among those who threw “white rocks” into the enemy’s prisoner-of-war camps. 


ooo. But their position and power were far 
out of proportion to their numbers and 
both were increased by their steadfastness 
and courage during the Japanese occu- 
pation. 

Countless stories of Christian loyalty 
have come out of those years of oppres- 
sion. There were defections, of course, 
for the pressures brought to bear upon 
non-Buddhists were tremendous. But in 
high places and low not 2 per cent re- 
canted, even temporarily. 

In a little village the Christians were 
called together and through two long 
hours were harangued on patriotism and 
urged to sign up as good Buddhists again. 
They made no protest, and the lecturer, 
quite pleased with himself, sat down to 
listen to whatever they might have to 
say before they signed away their faith. 
“And is that all?” the leading elder asked 
politely. 

“Yes,” came the hopeful answer. 

Whereupon the elder turned to his little 
flock and selecting one of them made a 
quiet request, “Then will Brother Pfan 
lead in prayer?” 


“White Rocks’’ 

The students of disbanded Prince Roy- 
al’s College, deprived of the privilege of 
study, became leaders of the underground. 
Near a prisoner-of-war camp where the 
half-starved British and American prison- 
ers were being forced to do road work, 
several groups of ostensible villagers reg- 
ularly bombarded them with white rocks, 
much to the amused satisfaction of the 
guards. But even to the greater satisfac- 
tion of the prisoners, it turned out, for 
the “rocks” were hardboiled eggs. Many 
an American who had to bail out over 
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Siam owes his life to Prince Royal’s boys. 

In the year between the end of the war 
and the time they were permitted to re- 
turn to Siam, the missionaries heard 
many of these stories. Small wonder that 
they were ready to sail, fly, or hitch- 
hike in order to get back. 

They found a government eager to wel- 
come them not only for the relief sup- 
plies they brought, but also for the prom- 
ise of their continued presence in the 
schools and hospitals. The government, 
moreover, cleared the way of every ob- 
stacle to their prompt settling in again, 
and provided for the immediate return of 
all properties, institutional or personal, 
that had been held during the war years. 
They found many hospitals and schools 
still open and functioning. They found 
congregations reassembling and happily 
repairing their places of worship with 
whatever materials they could find and 
preparing for the extension of Christian 
work. They found the beginning of a new 
evangelistic awakening that has already 
brought the total of Christian communi- 
cants to the 12,000 mark. They found 
that they had indeed come home to their 
own people. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Wells, head of Prince 
Royal’s College, was the first missionary 
to return to Chiengmai, reaching there 
about the middle of March 1946. A great 
crowd awaited him at the station. They 
garlanded him with flowers, and for many 
days a steady stream of people came to 
call. When the Corts arrived in Chieng- 
mai two weeks later, again the station 
was mobbed. On the Laos New Year’s 
Day, April 15, the people accorded them 
a reception normally reserved for princes 
and abbots, including a gift of flowers 


made by the Buddhist priests, presented 
for the first time to a foreigner. 

Today in Siam, where hopeful eco- 
nomic interests plan for an expansion that 
will make the country a mecca for Ameri- 
cans, a small ‘but earnest Christian com- 
munion plans an expansion that will make 
Siam a beacon of Christian democracy for 
the entire Far East. They, too, look hope- 
fully to America. 


Program for the Future 

On January 1, 1948, the Presbyterian 
Church launched a five-year program of 
evangelical advance in Siam, to be financed 
by $500,000 over and above the appropria- 
tion for established mission work. A depu- 
tation from the Board of Foreign Missions 
visited Siam in November 1946. 

The present accelerated program is the 
result of the findings of this group. It 
calls for steady medical advance. Hos- 
pitals in Chiengmai, Prae, Lampang and 
Chiengrai, all in the north, are to be 
restored to full capacity. So also is Tap- 
tieng Hospital at Trang in the south. The 
first unit of a badly needed Christian 
hospital in the capital city of Bangkok 
is to be built, with $50,000 allotted for 
land and a building and $20,000 for equip- 
ment. Once started, the venture will carry 
itself from fees and local contributions. 

To meet the need for a new skilled 
national leadership, McGilvary Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Chiengmai is being re- 
opened. It will offer a four-year course— 
two years of pre-theological work in 
Prince Royal’s College and two years of 
theology, including rural sociology and 
related courses, in the seminary. Women 
are to be admitted on an equal basis. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Quick and Honest 


Hitler is destroyed but not the dark art of lying. 


By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 


N RECENT YEARS there has been a grow- 
I ing disinclination to call a spade a 
spade. This increasing tendency to distort 
the truth is most conspicuous among men 
in government and industry. Men in pub- 
lic life seem less inclined to deal with 
people and events forthrightly, to describe 
things as they are. 

In the totalitarian states lying was and 
is a primary instrument of national pol- 
icy. Dictators discovered that cleverly 
camouflaged dishonesty was apt to get 
what they wanted and to get it fast. 

It was Hitler, of course, who became 
not only high-priest of the cult of liars, 
but a sort of incarnation of the Father 
of Lies himself. He shaped his relations 
with his people by the conviction that if 
he told a big enough lie and told it often 
enough, he would be believed. This was 
the guiding principle of his entire career. 

Although the Father of Lies let Hitler 
down, this fact has not discouraged other 
practitioners of the dark art which he 
perfected. Their words and their deeds 
continue to poison the moral climate of 
our time. The resulting crisis in human 
behavior is even more serious for the 
future of mankind than the threat of 
atomic warfare. 


Sources of Our Distemper 


Nor have we in America escaped the 
effects of the world-wide disintegration 
of integrity of which the totalitarian lead- 
ers are symbols. But the causes of our 
condition are not to be traced to Berlin 
or Moscow. The sources of our distemper 
are not in Europe. They are here, in 
America, within our own society. 

It is true that public policy in the 
United States has not been based on the 
power of the lie. But in recent years a 
new temptation has been added to test 
the integrity of public men. Instruments 
for influencing public opinion, the loud- 
speaker and the radio, are used to in- 
crease the hypnotic effect of pleasant 
misstatements and make it much easier to 
get away with a half-truth. 

Moreover, the accelerating tempo of 
events put upon our political and eco- 
nomic leaders a tremendous pressure to 
get things done fast. In government, the 
pressure was to sell a program or justify 
a policy. In private enterprise it was to 
sell a gadget or win general support for 
an economic theory. Speed was most 
important 
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Men who could pull off a fast one be- 
gan to gain prestige. Bureau statisticians 
in Washington who could instantly cook 
up figures to prove any point for a cabinet 
member found themselves in demand. 
Today, when a man says of another man, 
“He’s quite an operator,” he means that 
the “operator” can produce quick results. 
But the expression carries with it another 
shade of meaning—he can produce quick 
results because he is not too careful about 
the means he uses to produce them. 


The “‘Quickie”’ Approach 


A “quickie” may be produced honestly. 
But usually not. In a vast continent in- 
habited by millions of people, an honest 
discussion requires time, goodwill and 
infinite patience. When these are not 
available, or available only in limited 
quantities, it seems that just the proper 
amount of clever misrepresentation is all 
that is needed to slip something over. 
The method has been tried, it has worked 


2 ee a oe 
Pungent Paragraphs 


yr The greatest enemy of the Chris- 
tian Church is not Communism, or 
any organized outer force; the great- 
est enemy of Christianity is smug- 
ness, lethargy, contentment with life 
as it is, and things as they are. . 

Our Lord Himself talked about the 
salt that loses its savor, thenceforth 
fit for nothing but to be cast out. It is 
that savor of the Christian faith— 
that concern for humanity, that holy 
discontent which we must attain if we 
are to win the battle for Christ in 
these crucial days. be 


vv The Fundamental concept. of Prot- 
estant Christianity is that every man 
is his own priest—therefore religion 
must be a severi day a week, twenty- 
four hour a day affair. Giving God a 
nod on Sunday morning, or pausing 
an hour to sing his praise, only to for- 
get him the rest of the week, is utterly 
impossible. Jesus Christ must be Lord 
of all life or He will be Lord of none. 
—Wru1am T. Hanzscue 


¥ “Exhort one another daily, while it 
is called Today; lest any of you be 
hardened throligh the deceitfulness of 
Sin.” (Hebrews 3:13) 








and has become popular—so popular i 
fact that the whole of our national lif 
has been tainted to some extent by th 
“quickie” approach. 

But the method brings its own penak 
ties. After it has been used for some ti 
the honest citizen becomes wary. He hear 
the speeches of cabinet members, read 
departmental newspaper releases and 3 
skeptical. Are they true -reports, cleve 
misstatements, or just plain white-wash 
He doesn’t know, but he calls them prop 
aganda and keeps his fingers crossed. An 
he is disturbed—profoundly disturbed 
by the extent to which even the Whi 
House is infested by friends who seen 
to specialize in the “quickie” technique. 

Perhaps George Marshall has attaine 
the stature he has in the country parth 
because the average citizen instinctivel 
feels that “there is an honest man.” Th 
people can bestow no higher tribute. B 
in another sense the tribute is a so 
commentary on public life at the momen 
It implies the rareness of qualities so ge 
eral as to be commonplace. 

We have destroyed Hitler. But we ha 
not destroyed the Father of Lies. Honest 
is not always the best policy, if by best 
is meant slipping something over. But 
best does not mean that for the Chri 
tian. For him best means best for every: 
body concerned in the long run. In that 
sense honesty is not merely the best 
policy; it is the only policy possible. 

The Christian must help restore honesty 
to its place as the dominant feature of 
American character. In the first place, the 
Christian must be honest himself. He 
believes that God, as we know Him in 
Christ, made this world and is at work in 
it. And since it is God alone who really 
knows things as they are, the man of faith 
who tries to see things through God’s eyes 
is sure to see them more nearly as they 
are than the man who has no faith. 

The Christian is more sensitive to what 
is good and also to what is evil. He, of 
all men, has a right and a duty to call 
a spade a spade. 


Mobilize Public Opinion 


Second, when the Christian spots the 
use of the half-truth, of the smoothly 
plausible statement in public life, he 
should remember that it was individual 
votes that put in office the user of this 
technique. The Christian can insist that 
honesty be the first test applied to men 
seeking public office. When he becomes 
aware of dishonesty in public life, he 
should name it for what it is, do what he 


can to mobilize public opinion against it,Bpea 


and replace the persons responsible for 
the practice. 

Because the Christian community has 
standards, because the Christian commu- 
nity cares about the future of the Re 
public, its responsibility is to make its 
concept of honesty prevail in public life 
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Sheldon Jackson engineered and directed the introduction Straits. Reindeer stations, (points starred on map), were 
of reindeer into Siberia over the route indicated by the established. In 12 years, 33 trips were made and 1,280 
dotted lines in addition to shorter trips through Bering reindeer were imported, thus averting starvation in Alaska. 


ve Man with “Fly: ils” 

ice, the 

7 an wit ying Coattails 

Tim in 

vork in Always in motion, Sheldon Jackson extended his from Union College twenty-one years 
: really parish from Mexico’s border, northward to Alaska. later. After completing a theological 
of faith course at Princeton Seminary, he went to 


l’s eyes the southwest to teach the Choctaw Indi- 
as they ans. But when malaria struck him down, 
h. By CHARLES A. ANDERSON neer in education in Alaska. There he saw _he turned to mission work in Minnesota. 
to what the plight of the starving Eskimos and There he began serving new immigrant 


He, offiQvweELDoN JACKsoN—the man known had the idea of bringing reindeer from communities, often walking many miles 
to call chiefly for bringing reindeer to Alaska Siberia. to meet appointments. 
was the Presbyterian Church’s nine- In 1897, a speaker said of him, “In a “My iast trip was 110 miles,” he wrote 
eenth-century counterpart of a globe time of famine and distress, he crossed in 1860. “Of that I walked eighty and 
raveler. He shuttled back and forth the icy regions of the North, penetrated caught a ride of about thirty.” He organ- 


j » : . ~ on . , . 
= across America and into Alaska, and wove’ the fastnesses of Siberia and saved the ized twenty-three churches in the Old 


ots the@Christianity into the fabric of the Ameri- native races of Alaska by introducing Northwest in a few years. 
noothly#tan frontier. He covered nearly a million large herds of reindeer. . . . This deed Meantime the Civil War had disrupted 
ife, he@mniles during fifty years of missionary alone entitles him to the admiration of the Presbyterian Church and brought in- 
dividual ctivity, traveling an average of 25,000 mankind.” flation. The Board in New York fell be- 
of this@miles a year. Because he was ever on the Sometimes his impetuosity led him to hind in the payment of missionary sal- 
ist that@move, he won the title “missionary with run ahead of the policies of the Board of aries. Jackson found several missionary 
to menghe flying coattails.” Home Missions (forerunner of the Board families in desperate need. He wrote let- 
yecomes# When Jackson was a student, he heard of National Missions) and brought criti- ters to friends back East describing their 
life, he speaker deliver an appeal for mission- cism, because the Board, operating from plight and asking for help. 
what he@ry service. During the address, the New York, was not always aware of the A Minnesota missionary had received a 
ainst it,@peaker thrust his hand forward and said, urgency of needs in the field. But such letter from the Board saying that it could 
ible for#Young men, if you can’t be first, be votes of censure were usually followed not pay his salary. His credit was gone, 
oremost!” within a few years by a statement of he hardly knew what to do next. That 
ity has§™ For the rest of his life, Sheldon Jackson approval. In time, his direct attack on afternoon his son looked out the window, 
commu-#as foremost in whatever he did: in urgent problems helped the Board to saw a cart stop at the gate. A little man 
the Re-@ringing the Gospel to the frontier Rocky _ broaden its vision. got out, hitched the pony to the fence. 
ake its§Mountain area, in raising money to carry Sheldon Jackson was born at Mineville, “Look, dad,” the lad shouted. “It’s Mr. 
lic life a his work, as a missionary and a pio- New York, in 1834 and was graduated Jackson!” 
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COMMUNITY AT 


WITH GLORIOUS 
CARILLONIC 
BELLS 






For us He rose from 
, death again, 
. For us He went on high to reign, 
For us He sent 
His Spirit here. 
To guide, to strengthen, 
and to cheer. 


N these beautiful words from an 
Easter hymn, there's radiant 
promise of hope. And though we 
must first pass through a season of 
sorrow, Easter, when it dawns, 
brings with it the gladness of that 
hope realized to the full. 


Then will ring out the music of 
bells, happy, glorious, inspiring. 
Through all the Christian cen- 
turies, no finer medium has ever 
been found for proclaiming the 
joyfulness of Easter. 


Today, however, the massive 
carillons so loved in medieval 
times are giving place to a modern 
instrument—“Carillonic Bells.” 
For “Carillonic Bells” are easily 
installed (mo tower is necessary); 
and offer, at a price that any church 
can afford, the sweetest bell music 
ever heard. 


Your installation can be com- 
pleted in time for Easter if you 
wish, but inquiry should be made 
immediately. Write Dept. PL-81. 
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They all rushed to the window to see 
Sheldon Jackson staggering up the walk 
with a large box. Father and son ran out 
to help carry the load. Eagerly, they 
opened the box and found warm garments 
and blankets. Then Jackson gave them 
fifty dollars, the gift of a friend. 

By enthusiasm, Jackson persuaded wom- 
en’s societies back East to pack boxes for 
families of poorly paid missionaries. In 
nine years he obtained 150 boxes of 
clothing and $10,000. 

Typical of his dispatch was the way he 
helped a growing congregation in Minne- 
sota get a new building. He wrote the 
Board for a loan of $2,500. It replied 
it could lend $500. Jackson made a trip 
East, laid the case before a number of 
interested persons and came back with 
$4,000. 

After the Civil War, Jackson noted the 
westward expansion beyond the Missis- 
sippi. He longed to join this westward 
sweep. He felt that someone had to sup- 
ply spiritual tone to thousands of people 
who had cut their home ties. In the spring 
of 1869 he moved into western Iowa and 
the Board appointed him to work in the 
Rocky mountains, with their blessing but 
without funds for his work. 

Then began Jackson’s amazing travels 
through the Rockies. Quickly he obtained 
passes on railroads and stage lines. Within 
ten days he had placed three missionaries 
at strategic points along 1,000 miles of 
the Union Pacific. By stagecoach, by 
buckboard, on horseback and afoot, he 
visited homes, helped individuals with 
personal problems, preached, and organ- 
ized churches. 

Once he cut across a mountain and in- 
tercepted a stage coach in a lonely spot at 
midnight. To his surprise a harsh voice 
shouted, “Throw up your hands! What do 
you want?” 

“I’m Sheldon Jackson, the missionary, 
and I want to go to Boulder to preach on 
Sunday,” he quickly replied as he stared 
into the muzzles of several revolvers. 

“Thank God, it’s a preacher. Get in,” 
said the voice of the sheriff in relieved 
tones. 

Jackson learned that the officers were 
taking a desperate criminal to jail and had 
been warned of a possible holdup. 

Within eight months this energetic ex- 
ecutive had placed ten young missionaries 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and Utah. Inside of nineteen months he 
had raised more than $10,000. 

To bring cheer and inspiration to these 
people in the Rockies, Jackson began 


| publishing a monthly paper, The Rocky 


Mountain Presbyterian, which he sent to 
every Presbyterian whose name he could 
get. It was supported by contributions 
and advertising. He used this paper to 
connect the mission churches of the West 
with the aid-giving churches of the East. 
His editorial office was in his satchel; he 
sent the copy to the printer from wher- 








ever he happened to be when the printing 
date came due. 

When settlers began pushing into New 
Mexico and Arizona, Jackson made trips 
to explore the situation. He sent mission. 
aries to teach the Indian children and to At 
preach to scattered settlers. 

In the spring of 1877, a soldier at For 
Wrangell in Alaska appealed for a mis. 
sionary to be sent to the demoralized In. 
dians around the fort. That summer Jack. 
son went to Portland to confer with 
church leaders about Alaska. There he 
discovered Mrs. A. R. McFarland, the 
widow of a former missionary. He de 
cided to take her to Fort Wrangell and 
place her in charge of an Indian school. 

When Jackson arrived in Colorado on 
his return, the Board approved his action, 
but had no money to support the Alaskan 
work. He set about raising funds and b 












































Jackson wove Christianity into the § expa 
fabric of the American frontier. § have 
the time he returned to Alaska in the sun ~ 
mer of 1879 had collected $12,000. the : 
Thereafter Jackson made annual sum nal 
mer trips to Alaska, building schools, o attai 
ganizing mission stations, and placis Coll 
workers. On his return to the States . 


travelled far and wide, raising money, at 
urging Congressmen to establish publ 
schools and to form a provisional gover 
ment for Alaska. 

His fearless zeal to improve the lot ¢ 
the Alaskans interfered with the scheme 
of certain exploiters. The district atto 
and judge threw Jackson into jail ¢ 
trumped-up charges. He was helpless i 
that far off place, but when word finall 
reached President Grover Cleveland i 
Washington, he discharged the cor 
government officials and dismissed 
charges against Jackson. 

In 1884, the United States Office 
Education in Washington appointed hi 
Superintendent of Education for Alaski 
Under government auspices he transfe 
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many of the mission schools to public in- 
struction, emphasizing industrial training 
for the Indian and Eskimo boys and girls. 

Each year an increasing number of 
American whalers and other ships came 
to Alaska to hunt walruses for their tusks, 
and seals for their skins. By 1890 so many 
of these sea animals had been killed or 
driven out to sea that Eskimos and In- 
dians were facing starvation. Having ob- 
served that the Russians in Siberia across 
Bering Straits had a good subsistence 
from herds of tame reindeer, Jackson 
tried to persuade Congress to appropriate 
funds to buy reindeer. 

Congress was slow to act, but Jackson 
carried on a private campaign, raised 
$2,100 and bought a small herd from Si- 
berian natives. By the following spring 
the increase in the herd had proved the 
success of the experiment. So he bought 
more reindeer, and then persuaded a few 
Siberian herdsmen to teach the Eskimos 
to care for the animals. In succeeding 
years Congress appropriated funds that 
gabled Jackson to import additional rein- 
deer and set up training schools in which 
be used Lapland herders, who were su- 
perior to Siberians. These reindeer in the 
course of time increased to about one mil- 
hon and solved the food supply for the 
Alaskans. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson retired in 1908 and 
Ged the following year. He was a striking 
proof of the fact that “the spirit of man 
i the candle of the Lord.” 


(Continued from page 19) 


© The Church Mission projects for higher 

ation—Prince Royal’s College in the 

h and Bangkok Christian College in 
the south—are to be strengthened and 
expanded. Though called colleges, they 
have in the past actually offered only 
preparatory courses. Prince Royal’s Col- 
lege will accept its first college class in 
the spring of 1948 and add a new class 
each year until full college status is 
attained. Meanwhile, Bangkok Christian 
College is to develop a new site outside 














the city and add classes for teacher train- 
ing in connection with Wattana Wittaya, | 
the Presbyterian School for Girls in | 
Bangkok. | 
In Chiengmai, the Nurses’ Training 
School, formerly conducted entirely by | 


‘}McCormick Hosp'tal, will become a de- | 


partment of Prince Royal’s, retaining its 
relationship with the hospital. 

An important part of the program for 
Christian advance in Siam lies in the | 
planned organization of a Christian school | 
system over all Siam. There are church 
Mission schools in each of the eleven 
mission stations. 

Finally, the Five-Year Plan for Ad- 


“Bvance in Siam calls for thirty new mis- 


Sonaries to be appointed within the next 


“Plree years. 
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Complete confidence in his doctor marks the attitude of the patient. 
He is assured that the doctor’s years of training and experience will 
help restore physical health and well-being. 

But complete confidence is only half the story when it comes to Moody 
Annuities. Complete satisfaction as well, can be yours when you place 
your funds in Moody Annuities. Complete confidence because of the 
many years of unfailing, on-time payments of liberal returns; complete 
satisfaction in knowing that your annuity dollars are bringing spiritual 
health to a needy world. 

Financial certainty and faithful stewardship combine to bring real 
peace of mind, for every annuitant has a vital part in all of the soul- 
winning ministries of Moody Bible Institute. The complete story of 
Moody Annuities is told in our new booklet, “Double Dividends.” Write 
for your copy today! 
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The Hungry Child 

On Sunday, February 29, teen-age rep- 
resentatives from the fifty-seven United 
Nations will gather about the large, round 
table in the U.N. conference hall at Lake 
Success, N.Y., to do wat their elders so 
often fail to do in that same room: agree 
upon an issue of world-wide concern. 

The issue involves the fate of the 400,- 
000,000 hungry, ragged children whose 
lives were undermined by the war. One ex- 
= ample is Pessel Fachler, a four-year-old 
Polish refugee in a German displaced per- 
sons’ camp. Underdeveloped and under- 
sized, the girl weighed only twenty-seven 
pounds at the time when she was inter- 
viewed. Early in January, Chester Bowles, 
chairman of the international advisory 
committee to the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, walked into the camp where 
Pessel Fachler is recovering from tubercu- 
losis and malnutrition and listened to her 
story. It will be but one of many pre- 
sented on recordings to the young U.N. 
representatives seated about the confer- 
ence table. The records were recently 
made by children in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Far East. 

Many who will be listening will have 
lived through blitzes and invasions. Oth- 
ers for the first time will hear what it 
means to hold an empty bowl in hands 
that are no more than skin and bones. 

As they listen to the “Report to the 
Children,” the young delegates will think 
Over means of saving children from dis- 
ease and starvation. The results of their 
thinking will be presented later to the 
UN. in a petition for help. 

“Report to the Children” and the en- 
suing petition will be highlights of the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, the 
newly-launched international relief cam- 
paign. The conference is being held on 
February 29 because that date had been 
designated by U.N. Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie as the “symbolic” day on 
which people in all countries will be asked 
to give one day’s cash income or produce 
to the campaign. 

In the United States the goal is $60,- 
00,000. Presbyterians may join the effort 
® save the world’s children through their 
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Restoration Fund, which will channel gifts 
to American Overseas Aid, the coordinat- 
ing relief agency for the American drive. 
“Only a few of us can raise our hands 
in those solemn gatherings where war or 
peace is declared,” Dr. Aake Ording, ex- 
ecutive director of the campaign, said at 
its opening. “But everyone of us can do 
something about a hungry child.” 


While Others Blew Horns 


Whistles blew, chimes rang, and stream- 
ers draped the shoulders of New Year’s 
Eve merry-makers throughout the nation. 
But in the Kansas University auditorium, 
Lawrence, Kansas, the 1,836 student dele- 
gates to the interdenominational North 
American Conference on Christian Fron- 
tiers welcomed 1948 with the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

From 500 colleges, forty-eight states, 
and a score of foreign countries they had 
come, question-asking, fast-talking young 
men and women who were interested in 
the missionary movement. What did it ask 
of them? “Everything,” Jean Harbison, 
twenty - eight - year-old missionary, an- 
swered. “It so happens that Jesus was not 
a man who asked for ro per cent giving of 
our wealth. He asked for all of it. . . . Also, 
he didn’t ask for 10 per cent of a man. 
He asked for all of him.” 

One by one, missionaries in this coun- 
try and from foreign lands took the stage 
to tell of werld needs. There was no gen- 
eral vagueness now about the missionary 
vocation. Agriculture, industry, architec- 
ture, business, social work, education, 
radio, journalism, relief and reconstruc- 


Congressman Walter A. Judd of Minn. 


tion: these were but a few of the fields 
presented. 

Nor was it the same old picture. In 
less than five minutes time, hard-hitting 
Dr. E. Fay Campbell (Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education) gave the students 
something to chew upon: “Hospitals and 
orphanages can be ends in themselves. 
They should not be justified only as a 
means of getting one’s foot in the door 
to evangelize,” he told them. “We do not 
understand Christ’s teachings if we go 
out as missionaries just to make Chris- 
tians of natives. We should take the cross 


with us, yes. But it will not be understood 
unless we take with it bread, coal, and 
a blanket.” 

Congressman Walter A. Judd of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the conference and 
former Presbyterian missionary in China, 
provoked concerned discussion by inject- 
ing political realism about American in- 
ternational responsibilities in Europe and 
Asia. It was his opinion that not even the 
missionary can avoid involvement in the 
struggle for justice and peace in a two- 
world system. Many of the delegates pro- 
tested openly against what they termed 
a note of “international power politics.” 
But Dr. Judd pointed out. that peace 
comes not by hoping for it, but by seek- 
ing first God’s kingdom and His rightness. 
To bring about such rightness means help- 
ing Germany become self-supporting, giv- 
ing similar aid to Greece and the coun- 
tries flanking Germany, granting immedi- 
ate large-scale aid to China, and making 
our own country strong in morale and 
spiritual purpose. 

When the conference, sponsored by the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Chris- 
tian Missions, Inc., opened, 25 per cent of 
the delegates were already committed to 
Christian vocations. Before its final ses- 
sion, an additional 25 per cent announced 
their intentions to enter missionary serv- 
ice 

At the second of the special sessions 
for the 300 Presbyterian students, a Wel- 
lesley student brought the delegation to 
a hush by quietly announcing her inten- 
tion to become a foreign missionary. 

The grand figure of the conference was 
John R. Mott, one of the organizers of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and the 
Worid Student Christian Federation ( 300,- 
ooo members in forty countries) and the 
only person present who in sixty-two years 
had attended all fifteen previous Student 
Volunteer Movement conferences. “My 
life has been an effort to weave together 
increasingly the nations, races and com- 
munities of the world around Jesus Christ. 
the central figure of all ages and eterni- 
ties,” he said. 


Heyday for Summer Workers 
For the many young people eager for 
a chance to roll up their sleeves in good, 
honest work in foreign countries, the sum- 
mer of 1948 will be a heyday. After forty 
vears of summer projects within the boun- 
daries of the United States, the Presby- 
terian Church is at last moving its vaca- 
tion enterprises into new territories 
Under the shadow of Mexico's sleeping 
volcano, Popocatepetl, American and Mex- 
ican boys together will undertake the job 
of renovating a small church. Presbyterian 
officials in Mexico would like to see some 
new paint on the building, a tidy patio 
garden, and a place for Mexican young 
folks to present religious drama. Perhaps, 
the officials conjectured, there would also 
be a project for American and Mexican 
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girls in another part of the Mexican capital. 

In Alaska fifteen boys and girls (includ- 
ing ten Alaskans) will head for the at- 
tractive rough-stone Sheldon Jackson 
School, National Missions boarding high 
school and junior college for young Indi- 
ans near Sitka. There they will study how 
to lead youth groups before setting out 
for five weeks in city and village churches. 
An enticing feature: for two weeks the 
teams will travel by boat to small coastal 
fishing towns where help is needed in the 
churches. 

Europe, too, will come in for its share 
of attention. Recently given the green 
light to investigate a service project on 
the continent, Ray Downs, thirty-year-old 
Board of Foreign Missions youth secre- 
tary, is pulling out all stops. Where the 
project will be held, he doesn’t know, but 
he estimated that the cost for each appli- 
cant will be $600.00. 

U.S. Summer Projects. In the early 
1900’s, summer conferences (swimming, 
Bible study, campfires) were the only 
enterprises offered, and the delegates were 
young men and women. Later, age levels 
went down. Last summer 138 junior high 
camps, 154 senior and ten “older” young 
people’s conferences were held. And for 
socially-minded youngsters there was an- 
other interest: the service project. 

Three types of service projects are 


Young people enjoy summer projects. 


officially sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.: the work fellowship, in 
which college students work with people 
of varied racial and national backgrounds; 
the caravan, a trained team of boys and 
girls who offer their services to churches 
within a radius of 500 miles of their train- 
ing center; and “Go and See” Confer- 
ences, which are exactly what their name 
implies, highly educational tours of areas 


where racial and industrial conflicts exiy 
Next summer scores of young people 
give time to all three types. 

Work Fellowships. In the Oza 
Mountain region of Arkansas, where pe 
ple are self-reliant, cautious about “« 
gooders,” students will set up vacatis 
Bible Schools, lead recreational program 
for children, and visit rural homes. Othe 
students will work along similar lines j 
coal mining communities in West Virginia 
the stock-raising and grain farming are; 
of South Dakota, and a sparsely settle 
ranch district in New Mexico. 

At Dodge Community House an 
through neighborhood houses in Chicago} 
crowded tenement districts, students w 
try their hands at social work among w 
derprivileged children. Two of the mog 
popular work fellowships, Detroit an 
Chicago, have in past summers convince 
most youthful workers that what is needej 
in child welfare work is “undying patience 
understanding, and an insight into ch 
dren’s backgrounds. . . . There is no ch 
who is ‘no good.’ . . . All that kid need 
is a chance to be good and to choose th 
right.” 

On New York’s heavily populate 
Lower East Side, students will have am 
ple opportunity to give children thy 
chance. In the area of Labor Temple, wel 
known Christian community center, ther 
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HANOVER Cilia 


A remarkable recent 
growth makes Hanover a 
Presbyterian college you 
should not fail to investi- 


gate for your son or 


daughter. 


* Founded 1827 * Overlooks Ohio River between Louisville and Cincinnati * Required Bible Courses 


* A faculty selected for academic efficiency and Church loyalty * An extensive curriculum in liberal arts 


and sciences * A score of student activities in sports, music, dramatics, journalism, and in Christian services 


* National fraternities and sororities * Moderate expenses * Unusual beauty in campus and location * A new 


college plant with four major buildings just completed * Students from thirty states and foreign countries. 


The 1948 enrollment is filling rapidly. The Rev. David B. Tallman, Director of Admissions, Hanover, Indiana. 
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are 4,300 children under sixteen. The stu- 
dents will do group work with boys and 
girls, teach physical education, do per- 
sonal counseling, lead group recreation 
and help develop youth leadership in near- 
by churches. They will live cooperatively 
at Labor Temple. 

Still other work fellowships will send 
young workers to be assistants to Sunday 
School missionaries and migrant workers. 
Wherever the job, workers will be assured 
of long hours, plenty of discouragements. 
But if past pudding is proof of the future, 
many will be back for more. 

Caravans. “You can never measure 
your success in such a venture by num- 
bers and percentages,” caravaner Mar- 
jorie Eisenberger said of her 1947 ex- 
perience, “but when you teach a little 
child her first prayer, when a group sings 
with more earnestness and spirit at your 
last meeting than at your first, when you 
hold a candlelight consecration service for 
a Westminster Fellowship Council you’ve 
helped organize and the faces of the 
council members glow with new serious- 
ness, then you think that perhaps in some 
small way you have obeyed Christ when 
he said, ‘In as much as ye have done it 
unto one of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ ” 

But statistics are some measure of the 
success of caravans. In 1943 the first cara- 
van—ten boys and girls—trained in Ohio. 
By last summer over a hundred caravaners 
(including one Puerto Rican, three In- 
dians, two Alaskans, and one Negro) 
spent their summer serving in ninety-two 
churches. Some caravans worked in rural 
churches, others in Spanish-speaking com- 
munities. One team devoted a large part 
of its time to a Negro church in Chicago. 
Another helped short-handed farmers in 
upper New York. 

Wherever the teams went, townspeople 
turned out, took them into their homes. 
“Their enthusiasm was like a shot in the 
arm,” said one pastor. 

One night a team was riding home quite 
late after an evening meeting when a 
caravaner noticed the lights of a tractor 
out in a field. 

Glancing up from his driving, the min- 
ister was startled. “Why that’s a boy who 
was at the meeting,” he said. “He must 
be making up the time he spent at our 
program.” 

This year caravan training centers in 
the United States will be located in Seat- 
tle, Washington; Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania; Bowling Green, 
Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; and San Anselmo, 
California. Already 125 young people have 
communicated with caravan headquarters. 
Prospects are looking bright. 


Old Parable Modernized 

On the table lay thirteen crisp green 
dollar bills. While the thirteen members 
of the Oakley Presbyterian Westminster 
Fellowship (Cincinnati, Ohio) watched 
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This Easter give the Bible 


incoln cherished through the years 


@ There is no finer gift at this joyous 
Easter season than the Bible Lincoln 
cherished . . . a beautiful Oxford 
Bible. Christian people everywhere 
have found inspiration and solace 
from the pages of their Oxford Gift 
Bibles... be centuries. 

The new Oxford editions are su- 
perbly bound with traditional Oxford 
craftsmanship . . . leathers are soft, 
rich, enduring; type clear and read- 
able — and many styles are printed on 
the famous Oxford India paper. 

Give an Oxford Bible for a dear 
one’s Easter. Your bookseller will be 
glad to help you make a selection. 


This “Scofield” 

Reference Bible, 

one of the great 

Oxford editions, gives 

needed help on every page, yet 
keeps the King James text intact. 


AT BOOK STORES EVERYWHERE 


OXFORD 





curiously, the Reverend Robert Foster 
picked up the bills, handed one to each 
young person, told the story of the talents. 
“These are your talents,” he said. “Now 
take them home and multiply them.” 

One young man went home and started 
taking pictures for Christmas cards; an- 
other sold photographs of friends’ houses; 
one even baked cut-out cookies. Said a 
customer, “They were the best cookies I 
ever tasted.” 

Most of the girls sold baked goods of 
one form or another. One made breakfast 
rolls; another, gingerbread men; another, 
cup cakes. 

Christmas Eve the young people re- 
turned their talents in a youth candlelight 


service. The talents had multiplied many- 
fold. One young man had turned his one 
dollar into twenty-two, another into eight- 
een, and two girls had turned their dollars 
into sixteen each. The sum total amounted 
to $122.52. 


War Aftermath 

Eight years of war have made the Chi- 
nese student hungry for religion, President 
Henry H. Lin of the University of Shang- 
hai, reports. About 98 per cent of students 
at the University would now like to elect 
religious courses, while before the war 
very few were even interested. 

Of the 1,571 students enrolled at Shang- 
hai last fall, rq per cent are Christians. 
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HEIGHTENS INTEREST 


Progressive Churches now use school and 
college techniques of visual education to 
intensify interest in Sunday School, adult 
classes, and entertainments. With Spencer 
Combination Delineascopes they project 
giant, lifelike screen pictures direct from 
drawings, magazines, pages of books or 
hymnals, actual objects, lantern slides, or 
film strips. Learn more about these ver- 
satile projectors. Write Dept. B166. 


American @ Optical 


comrany 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
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In Colors... 
NEW EASTER 


PICT-0-GRAPH 


“CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION” 


Make the Easter story live with these 


colorful, new flannelgraph figures. 
From the Prayer in the Garden to 
Christ's triumph over the Tomb and 
His Ascension. Ten dramatic inci- 
dents can be built from 26 large 
figures. Six sheets printed in vivid 
full color on flannel-adhering paper. 
Ready to cut out and use. Manual 
with simple instructions, 

Complete, only 

At your book store, or order 


from Desk 23. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 











HE READS THE 
“BEST SELLER” 


HE FIRST time he made an announce- 

ment he got mike fever. And his wife, 
listening at home, thought that with that 
Scottish brogue he never would get 
through sounding the “r” in “Nebraska.” 
But in time Bill Hay got over his mike 
fright. And the Scottish burr in his speech 
now captivates thousands of listeners who 
tune in five days a week to station KMPC, 
Los Angeles to hear “Bill Hay Reads the 
Bible.” 

Bill Hay has been reading the Bible 
over the radio for twenty years. The worn 
King James Bible he reads from, with the 
notations scrawled in the margins indi- 
cating the passages which have been used, 
is the same one he read from the day the 
program first went on the air. 

That was back in 1928, in Chicago. Bill 
Hay was then announcer on a program 
which every radio listener has tuned in to 
at one time or another—‘“Amos.’n’ Andy.” 
It was summer, and station WGN was 
casting around for a show which would 


| replace “Amos ’n’ Andy” while the two 


famous comedians were away on vacation. 
Someone hit upon the idea of reading 


| passages from the Bible over the air. After 
| all, it has long been the world’s best seller. 
| At his request, Bill Hay was chosen to 
| do the reading. 


The summer ended. But the “replace- 
ment” program proved so popular with 


mid-western listeners that WGN contin- 
ued to broadcast it. Bill Hay, while con. 
tinuing to appear on “Amos ’n’ Andy,” 
also gratified the thousands who lived in 
cheerless city flats and lonely farmhouses 
by reading the inspiring and comforting 
passages of the Bible to them over the 
radio. 

Then, in 1937, the program “Amos ’’ 
Andy” moved to a Los Angeles station, 
With it moved Bill Hay. The Bible pro- 
gram had to be discontinued because of 
changes in Hay’s contract with “Amos ’n’ 
Andy” which barred him from appearing 
on other programs. 

Time passed and Bill Hay prospered 
He bought himself a fine home in Palm 
Springs. Easy hours and a smiling climate 
enabled him to indulge frequently in his 
favorite pastime—lawn bowling. 

To some men, the call to do God’s work 
comes when they are young. With others, 
interest in religion awakens with middle 
age. It is at this period of life that 
man’s friends begin to pass away and th 
pursuit of success loses its appeal. 
gets restless, troubled, and deeply co 
cerned about the briefness of life. 

So it was with Bill Hay. In 1942 
left “Amos ’n’ Andy” and went back 
the air with the Bible program. Bros 
casting from station KHJ in Los Angele 
Bill Hay soon reached an audience 
thousands, tuned in to seventy-eight s 
tions of the Mutual network. 

His mail became mountainous. It ma 
Bill Hay realize that a great many peop 
are uneasy, spiritually troubled. “Ye 
can’t read three thousand letters a we 
without being touched by the amount 
suffering in the world. Neither can ye 
help seeing how much the Bible does to 
relieve it. “If I never get any other re 
ward, the feeling at my time of life that 
I am helping all these people is enough. It 
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has eased my own restlessness and made 
me better satisfied with life.” 

“Bill Hay Reads the Bible” is now 
broadcast five days a week, Monday 
through Friday, from 12:45 to 1:00 P.M. 
over station KMPC, Los Angeles. 

There is-no set pattern for the daily 
broadcasts. Hay selects passages from 
either Old or New Testament, or reads 
an entire Psalm. He rarely repeats him- 
self unless specifically requested to do so 
by his listeners. He does not supply in- 
terpretations of the Bible stories, but 
reads them verbatim. 

Bill Hay’s Scottish burr is authentic. 
Born in Scotland, he was one of eight 
children in a musical family. Though the 
Hays were a devout family there was no 
prohibition against enjoying life, as long 
as it was done inside the family income. 
To them, debt, not pleasure, was the sym- 
bol of Godless corruption. 


Bill Hay: “The feeling, at my age, that 
I’nt helping all these people is enough.” 


Bill Hay was trained for a musical ca- 
reer in Scotland’s famed Dumfries Acad- 
emy. In 1909 he came to America and 
Chicago became his home. For twelve 
years he made his living singing in church 
choirs. One of the churches in which he 
sang was the Edgewater Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. Here he met and mar- 
tied ”Elizabeth Webster, who was accom- 
panisti for the guartet in which Bill took 
the baritone part. 

Bill Hay’s first experience with radio 
came as a choir leader and soloist. 

He worked part time on the radio and 
supported himself by operating a whole- 
sale piano business. Before long the side- 
line became his life’s career. 

An active man, Bill Hay arranges his 
schedule to allow time to indulge in his 
favorite sport of lawn bowling. He is in- 
ternational president of the American 
Lawn Bowling Association. He organized 
the first international lawn bowling tour- 
tament ever held in the United States, in 
Which 700 contestants from England, Can- 
ada, and the United States took part. 

—Henry C. SuTer 
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UNIFORM LESSONS 

Eight beautiful strips to be 
provided for year; two now 
ready! Each Biblicolor strip 
contains 25 lovely Bible Art 
pictures and Scripture (total 
200 yearly), all emphasizing 
lesson themes. First time 
such aid on Uniform lessons. 
Manual with each strip to 
suggest most effective use. 
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D-NEW FILMSTRIPS 
LL COLOR 


GENERAL USE 

Suitable for any showing be- 
cause no dates or reference 
to lessons are included on 
strips themselves. So general 
in appeal that you can use 
effectively for every age, in 
children’s Graded. classes, at 
Sunday night or midweek 
services, vacation or week- 
day school, etc. 


Now ready: Strip No. 48-l—For God So Loved The World; Strip 
No. 48-2—His Last Week. At your book store, or direct, Each strip, only $3.00. 


NEED A PROJECTOR? Secure new Viewlex projector and Biblicolor 
filmstrips for 1948—$10 down and $10 a month for one year! Address Desk 15, 


STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 20 East Central Pkwy, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CLASSES AND RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Tue world of religion comes 

to life in each and every Sunday 

School Class with the use of the new 
Victor Lite-Weight—the quality sound 
projector specifically designed for your Sun- 
day School classes and religious groups. 


Simple to set up and easy to operate, the Lite- 


Weight assures a new concept in religious education. 


Its flawless performance makes teaching easier, learn- 


in 


more accessible. ee ed : 
Vrite today for descriptive literature on the revolution- 
ary new Lite-Weight. 
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Sunday-by-Sunday 
BULLETIN SERVICE 


e A different design for each Sunday 
in the year to add omg and in- 
spiration to every service. Two colors, 
varied from month to month. Bible 
art pictures are featured. Printed only 
on page 1; others blank for local 
church use, 

© Service started January 1948. You 
ean begin with any month. Easter and 
Christmas folders in full color at no 
extra cost. Write for actual sample of 
bulletin and complete details. 

© Price is only 75¢ per 100 copies, 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. From your 
book store or direct. Write desk 23. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 
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FIGHTER FOR THE FAITH 
(Continued from page 12) 


law school at night. 

Woodrow Wilson, then President, again 
had a bearing on La Roe’s life. Wilson had 
appointed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Winthrop More Daniels, a 
Princeton professor and close friend of 
Attorney La Roe. Daniels sent for the 
Perth Amboy lawyer to become his con- 
fidential clerk. He was promoted from 
one legal position to another within the 
commission and became Chief Examiner. 

Now, with a $3,000-per-annum position, 
the young lawyer could afford to be mar- 
ried. He and Bertha E. Jennings were 
married on September 15, 1914, in Mil- 
ton, New Jersey. They had met when she 
was a student at New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton, and he was at 
Princeton. 

After the war he opened a law office 
in Washington and immediately received 
so many clients that he needed a partner. 
Conferring with Chairman Edgar E. Clark, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
La Roe asked for suggestions. The dis- 
tinguished official, thirty-five years La 
Roe’s senior, suggested himself, and the 
two were partners for nearly ten years. 

Dr. La Roe now has two partners, 
Frederick E. Brown and Arthur L. Winn, 
Jr., and a suite of offices at 743-751 


Investment Building, Washington. He spe 
cializes in interstate commerce law. 

He became president of the Associatic 
of Practitioners before the Interstatg 
Commerce Commission in 1939. He wa 
recently appointed by President Truma 
to the Loyalty Review Board, which ha 
been set up to hear cases of appeal from 
persons dismissed from government sery. 
ice because of Communistic connections 

The La Roes moved from Chevy Ch: 
to their present single brick house at 1gof 
Shepherd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
in 1942. They have a daughter, Dorothy; 
and two blonde granddaughters, Joanne, 
three-and-a-half, and Sharon, two-and 
half. 

Mrs. La Roe (her husband calls he 
“Bird”’) is vice-president of the Washing. 
ton Council of Church Women and 5 
Social Education and Action Secretary of 
the Baltimore Synod. She has been head 
of the Chevy Chase Church Missionary 
Society and other church organizations, 
She travels frequently with her husband 
and often speaks to women’s groups. 

When Dr. La Roe isn’t practising law 
or traveling for the Church, he likes to 
work in the garden. He also likes sports— 
baseball, golf, tennis and sailing—but dis. 
likes. gymnastics because they lack th 
competitive spirit. He prefers activities 
that give a man a chance to get in ther 
and fight! 
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Better Ways 
of Growing Up 


by J. E. Crawford and L. E. Woodward 


A new approach to the problems of the teen-ager—through 
the teen-ager. Frank discussion emphasized by self-improve- 
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ment tests leads the teenster through the “growing-up” con- 
flicts placing him securely on the road to a stronger Christian 
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Inside Story 


WITHOUT HALOS. By Bess White 
Cochran. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


(172 pp., $2.50.) 


oe FOLKS are just like other peo- 
ple, avers minister’s daughter, Bess 
Cochran. Hurling you right into the 
rough and tumble atmosphere of a parson- 
age containing five boisterous, growing 
girls, the author presents her family “with- 
out halos.” 

Due to her position in the Church and 
community, Bess is expected to be a para- 
gon of virtue. But, with all her human 
foibles, confronted with more than the 
usual amount of trials and tribulations, she 
does not always measure up. 

When asked by her father what the 
purpose of the young people’s group is, 
Bess casually replics, “To get new mem- 
bers.” The query “Why?” from the min- 
ister requires deeper thought, however, 
and after a moment’s hesitation, Bess 
brightly comes out with, “We need more 
boys; there are too many girls.” 

Without Halos, written in a lively, hu- 
morous vein, is entertaining reading. 

Crisis 

REVIVE THY CHURCH BEGIN- 
NING WITH ME. By Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
(127 pp., $1.50.) 


W: ARE today facing a crisis wholly 
unprecedented in the history of 
mankind, asserts the Reverend Sam- 
uel M. Shoemaker, Rector of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, New York City. 
Whether we will rise above the situation 
to a new age or plunge into the depths of 
nihilism depends upon individual man. 

Modern man needs “a kick in the 
pants.” If he is to save the world he must 
examine himself and go more deeply into 
his own soul. Something must happen to 
and within the individual—he must, first 
of all, find God—if Christianity is to be 
reintroduced into Christendom. 

Although this revival must start with 
the individual, he cannot accomplish the 
task alone. He needs the fellowship of 
others. From “communities of brother- 
hoods” will emerge a worldwide commu- 
hity. 

What might otherwise be slow reading 
is livened up by copious illustrations taken 
from the author’s personal experience. In 
clear, forceful language Mr. Shoemaker 
presents a challenge to all Christians ev- 
erywhere. 
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1,500,000 copies sold 


Pioneer and Classic among Modern 


in English alone! 








“The greatest translation, made 
by the man most ably prepared 
to translate it.” 

—John Henry Jowett 


offatt 


BIBLE 


By JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., LITT. D. 


The Moffatt Bible 


KING JAMES VERSION 


ompares 


MOFFATT TRANSLATION 


DEUTERONOMY 32:40-41 


For I lift up my hand to heaven, and 
say, I live for ever. If I whet my glitter- 
ing sword, and mine hand take hold on 
judgment; I will render vengeance to 
mine enemies, and will reward them that 
hate me. 


EPHESIANS 


But ye have not so learned Christ; If so 
be that ye have heard him,and have been 
taught by him, as the truth is in Jesus: 
That ye put off concerning the former 
conversation the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts. 


I raise my hand to heaven and swear 
that (by my life eternal!) I will whet my 
flashing blade, gripping justice by the 
hilt, wreaking vengeance on my foes, 
punishing my enemies; 


4 .20-22 


That is not how you have understood the 
meaning of Christ (for it is Christ whom 
you have been taught, it is in Christ that 
you have been instructed—the real Christ 
who is in Jesus); you must lay aside the 
old nature which belonged to your former 
course of life, that nature which crumbles 
to ruin under the passions of moral deceit. 





The 5 Special Features of the Moffatt Bible: 


1. A completely new translation, not a paraphrase. 2. Modern speech. 3. Uses 

all the findings of archaeology and other scholarly research. 4. Prints poetic 

passages as verse, prose in paragraphs. 5. Corrects mistranslations and misar- 
rangements of verses agreed upon by scholars. 





Reflections ... 
¢ A constructive faith is the . . . supreme 
organizer of life-—Harry E. Fosdick 


¢ There are no eternal values, unless there 
are eternal valuers.—Wm. Ernest Hocking 


¢ Education consists in being afraid at the 
right time.—Angelo Patri 


¢ Every sort of energy and endurance of 
courage and capacity for handling life’s 
evils is set free in those who have religious 
faith —William James 


e Our growing thought makes growing 
revelation.—George Eliot 
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9 MILLION NEW 
VOTERS NEEDED! 


Democracy must be made to function ef- 
fectively in order to survive. Individual 
citizens must regain a sense of personal 
responsibility which manifests itself at the 
ballot box. 


Spiritual Mobilization, a crusade for sav- 
ing basic Freedom in America, i is sponsor- 
ing a campaign for 5,000,000 new voters 
in 1948 to be registered through the 
churches of all denominations nation-wide. 


We can save Freedom if we make it work. 
And it is positively thrilling to feel the 
resportse of pastors everywhere to this 
campaign. 

Some pastors have set up committees that 
are calling on every family in the parish. 
Some have tables in their vestibule each 
Sunday morning with Registrars present, 


A pastor in Illinois, commenting on this 
new Campaign said, “If Spiritual Mobili- 
zation accomplishes this goal it will have 
justified its 13 years existence—apart from 
other good it has done.” 


If you want helpful tracts, write our office 
in Los Angeles. If your Ministerial Asso- 
ciation would welcome a presentation of 
this Campaign by one of our Area Repre- 
sentatives, notify us. 


If YOU are not already part of our Cru- 
sade, if you have not signed the simple 
Representative’s covenant, do so now. 
Tear off the blank below and mail today. 
We need and will welcome your coopera- 
tion. 
James W. Fifield, Jr. DD 
Director 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
(Since 1934) 
Chicago 
+ 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


DONALD J Cowl. ING, President Carleton Coi- 
lege 1900-45: ROGER W_ BABSON, Statistician; 
WILLIAM ‘* BRAASCH Board of Directors— 
American Medical Association; ELY CULBERT- 
SON. Author, Lecturer; CARY EGGLESTON, 
Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Founder National 
Small Business Men‘s Association; EDGAR 
GOODSPEED, pete Scholar and Lecturer; TH 
DORE GRAEBNER., Professor ology. Author; 
nt A P. HAAKE, Economist, Lecturer; AL- 
BERT W. HAWKES, United States rato 
SAM HIGGIN BOTTOM. Missionar PERT 
HUGHES. Author; HARLES § SURGEON 
Comes President Fisk University; RUFUS B. 
ON KLEINSMID, Chancellor, University of 
Southern California; ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, 
+ gtr Institute of Techacloays F ELIX MOR- 
EY. Editor, Human Events; WikED NOYES, 

yA NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergy: 
man: RICHARD C. RAINES, Cler, yman Ee 

ERDY C. RANSOM, Bishop A.M.E. Church; 
LEONARD E. READ, President Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc.; ROBERT GORDON 
SPROUL, President, University of California; 
JOHN JAMES TIGERT, President, University 
# Florida; RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor, 
Leland Stanford University. 


les Angeles New York 
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SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 

Title Guerantee Bidg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
I am a minister of a church and interested in the 
program of Spiritual ‘-_y— Place me on 


your Kepresentative List and se me your free 
publications 
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February 22-29: Brotherhood Week. 

This year the theme, “Brotherhood— 
Pattern for Peace,” was chosen by the 
sponsors, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. President Truman is 
honorary chairman, and Robert P. Patter- 
son, former Secretary of War, is general 
chairman. The general secretary of the 
conference, Dr. Henry Noble MacCrack- 
en, has selected leaders in education, re- 
ligion, and other fields to head committees 
to enlist support for Brotherhood Week. 


February 24—26: Meeting of Western 
Section, Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Represented will be the seven denomi- 
nations in the United States and Canada 
subscribing to the Presbyterian system. 
Delegates will discuss plans for the meet- 
ing in Geneva, Switzerland, August 11 to 
18, of all sections of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches. 


February 24—27: Rural Churchmen’s 
Seminar, Washington, D.C. 

Sponsor is the Washington Federation 
of Churches. 


February 26, Thursday: Annual Meet- 
ing, Southern California Council of Protes- 
tant Churches, Glendale, California. 


February 29, Sunday: Men’s Day in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

This year, for the first time, one day 
has been set aside as Presbyterian men’s 
day. A National Committee on Men’s Day 
has been organized, the chairman being 
Alfred E. Driscoll, governor of the state 
of New Jersey. Services in many Presby- 
terian Churches will include addresses by 
delegates on the outcome of the National 
Conference of Presbyterian Men in Chi- 
cago. 


March 2, 3: Meeting of General Coun- 
cil, General Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., in St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 3—5: Annual Meeting, Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. 

This is the fifty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of this interdenominational body, com- 
posed of 123 boards and agencies belong- 
ing to Protestant denominations in the 
United States and Canada. Committees 
will present reports on a recent world- 
wide survey of current conditions and fu- 
ture needs of foreign missions. 


(Items for inclusion in the “Church 
Calendar” should be submitted as far in 
advance as possible. Send information to 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, in care of K. For- 
man. ) 
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What Is The World Council 
of Churches? 

How Did It Come Into Being? 

How Can It Possibly Affect 
Me? 

What Is Its Program? 


READ 


PILGRIMAGE 
TO 
AMSTERDAM 


By H. G. G. Herklots & H. S. Leiper 


The ancient city of Amsterdam is soon to be 
the scene of a vast modern crusade. Join this 
crusade by reading Pilgrimage to Amster- 
dam. 

What Is The Church, Toward The Conversion 
Of The World, What Can We Do In America? 
are among the general topics. 


Price, $1.03 Postpaid 


Christianity Today 


Edited by Henry Smith Leiper 
Price, $5.07 Postpaid 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2 


14 E. 41st Street 
New York 17 
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* WIN MORE 


JUNIORS 


Use Standard’s 3-year Closely Graded 
or International Uniform, with teach- 
ers’ quarterlies. Workbook style quar- 
terlies vividly impress lessons upon 
Juniors. JUNIOR LIFE is sparkling, 
zt paper for every school. Stories, 

es, pictures, Bible reading clubs, 
etc. Builds attendance. 20c a copy per 
quarter, in quantities. FREE SAMPLES 
Give name of church, size class, Sam- 
ples other literature for every class on 
request. Address desk 21, 


The Standard Publishing Co 
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nster- 
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1 [Y] A Dream That Came True 


ay Over two years ago Presbyterians were dreaming of a church paper that 
would reflect the life and growth of their church. Confidence and WORK 
made that dream come true:—the confidence of church people who sub- 
scribed in unprecedented numbers to an unpublished religious magazine, 

AM and the work of a determined committee. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
is now a reality. 


A Dream That Will Come True 


Let’s dream of a religious magazine that approaches perfection. No mag- 
azine is ever perfect but, anyhow, let’s dream of a magazine that is inter- 
esting to read, good to look at, intellectually and spiritually sound, ac- 
curate and stimulating in content. Now PRESBYTERIAN LIFE isn’t 
all that it’s going to be. We want it to “grow in wisdom and stature.” 
WORK is going to make it grow:—the conscientious work of its staff. 
This dream can, and will, come true, because the Board of Directors and 
the staff of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are dedicated to that end. 























Let’s Dream a Little More 


Let’s dream of a Presbyterian magazine in every one of the 800,000 Pres- 
byterian homes in the United States. This, too, can come true, and 
WORK again will do the trick. But this job is up to you. Let’s dream of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE in every Presbyterian home, and let’s get it 
there by signing up subscribers now. When we can check this dream, we 
will truly be a powerful voice for Protestant Christianity. 





USE THE ENVELOPE BOUND INTO THIS 
MAGAZINE TO GET A FRIEND, A RELA- 
TIVE OR A NEIGHBOR ON THE LIST. 














The Bible 
Since 1600 


THE KING JAMES VERSION 


Completed in 1611 by Biblical scholars 

appointed by King James of England. Based 

on older English versions compared with 

the Hebrew and Greek manuscripts then 

available. The language is poetic, but many 

words and phrases are archaic and therefore not 

clear to this generation. The illustration is from a first edition; 

later editions used newer spelling and typography but essentially 
the same words and phrases. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 


Published by Thomas Nelson in 1901. The American 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible was authorized by 
the American Revision Committee composed of the 





most eminent Christian Scholars from the leading 
theological seminaries of the Protestant demonina- 
tions. Begun in 1872, it is the result of thirty years’ 
work by the Committee, and embodies all scientific 
discoveries in Bible lands from 1600 to 1900. 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


The New Testament published by Thomas Nelson in 1946. Complete Bible will be ready 
about 1950. Most accurate of all versions because of recent archeological discoveries. 
Ges Leading American Bible scholars who worked for years on this fine version 
PY] sought to retain as much of the beauty of the King James 
f as truth would permit. Result —a clear, under- 
standable, and beautiful version of 

_ the New Testament. Author- 

W ized by the International 

Council of Religious 





Education. Over a million 
copies sold the first year. 


ONLY THOMAS NELSON 


PUBLISHES 
ALL THREE VERSIONS / 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS s0smadon ave, ow Yor 17,0. 

















